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Editorial 


Fewer Speeches, Less Ghost-Writing 


HE growth of this nation, which has been so phenomenal, has made government 

more difficult, year by year. In the earlier days when this nation had fewer 

people, less pressure and more leisurely means of communication and trans- 
portation and life itself, there was much more time for thought. In those days a 
national problem was usually given mature and serious consideration before it was 
disposed of. Today our government is so vast and the demands on it are so great 
that much of our legislation and many of our government policies are hastily and 
impetuously drawn. ' 

Another characteristic of a large Government is that it becomes more difficult year 
by year for the chief executive and his cabinet to bring to the people their exact 
personal viewpoints on national policies and problems. The demands of the public 
on these executives are such that they must of necessity rely on many people to help 
them in giving expression to their views. 

In the early days of our history, for instance, a speech by the president was just that. 
It was his speech. A pronouncement by a cabinet member was made in his words. 
Today it is impossible for the president to write his own talks if he is to respond to 
the many demands made upon him. Even cabinet members have to resort to ghost 
writers or special assistants who develop the address, directives or other type of high 
level administrative communication. As a matter of fact, business leaders also, in 
the course of the past ten years, have more and more depended upon specialized 
assistants to convey their thoughts. 

It is more difficult for anyone to express himself exactly in language and mean- 
ing when other people try to prepare the means of expression for him. It is true 
that the outline and conclusion of the talk are fully discussed with those who work 
it into final form. However, anyone who writes his own speeches knows that you 
can give more of yourself in any address that you have wholly composed. There is 
something lost when you explain your decisions or viewpoint to a group of men who 
then put together your ideas, as contrasted with when you personally put them to- 
gether and then let other people refine them. Authors find that by writing out in 
longhand their novels or books, or even their short stories, they frequently do a 
better job. 

Many people, when they listen to an address by the president or a cabinet member, 
find themselves occupied trying to determine who were the men who wrote the 
address. Some of the great expressions given in crucial days in our own country 
and throughout the world could scarcely have been developed by ghost writers. They 
were in reality the words of the soul of the individual. (Blood, sweat and tears— 
Give me liberty or give me death.) 

It might be very worthwhile if officials would advise the public that they are 
going to curtail the number of addresses and pronouncements they will make. If, for 
instance, the president made no more than ten addresses in a year, he no doubt could 
put into these efforts his own language and his own presentation. This I believe 
would make for better understanding of his views and in the end for better govern- 
ment. 


"x... wx. 
OP i H. oi 


Executive Vice President 



































THE AUGUST COVER 


“Counseling with debtors, dis- 
cussing their difficulties, offering 
advice and suggestions, and see- 
ing small accounts grow into 
profitable ones, is a very grati- 
fying experience for any credit 
manager.” 


How THE BASICALLY § general 
function of credit management— 
profitable selling—can be made a fruit- 
ful operation for all concerned is de- 
tailed in this issue’s Problem feature. 
Five principals share in the harvest— 
the company, its president, the credit 
executive, salesman, and _ customer. 
Here are (1. to r.) President Frank A. 





Thomas of Thomas, Field & Co., whole- 
sale distributors, Charleston, W. Va.; 
J. Roy Pierson, treasurer; and Henry R. 
Marshall, salesman. 


Mr. Thomas, on graduation from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, became associated 
with the company and shortly was a 
department manager. In the following 
year he was named vice president and 
merchandise manager, in 1939 president 
and general manager. 


Besides being a director of a number 
of enterprises, Mr. Thomas was in 1947- 
48 president of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, New York City, has 
been vice president, director and treas- 
urer of Morris Harvey College in 
Charleston, and is past president of the 
city’s Chamber of Commerce. 

Treasurer Pierson taught school four 
years after getting his education at 
Mountain States College and Fairmont 
State College, then entered the employ 
of Thomas, Field & Co. as a bookkeeper, 
but not for long. He advanced succes- 
sively to credit manager, assistant- 
treasurer, director, and treasurer in the 
company he joined 50 years ago. 

‘Mr. Pierson has served as counselor, 
director and president of the Charleston 
Association of Credit Men, in which his 
company has been represented since 
the association was founded. 

Sales Representative Marshall, who 
attended West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, is the son of a general 
store merchant. Immediately after the 
schoo] year ended he joined Thomas, 
Field & Co. After 1% years in the 
house, he started on the road handling 
the dry goods line, transferring to the 
floor covering department in 1940. Mr. 
Marshall comments that in his 21 years 
with the company he has had only one 
account closed for credit reasons. 
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ASHINGTO 


@. More pranks in President Eisenhower’s plat- 
form took a shellacking by action of the Senate 
and a senatorial committee, though the figure of 
speech is somewhat diluted by compromises and 
in the main the program was passing. 

















As this issue went to press, after the Senate’s 
71-3 passage of a straight one-year extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements act, the measure 
was back in the House for minor revision. A 
Democratic group, which had offered a substitute 
bill embracing Mr. Eisenhower’s original recom- 
mendations for a more liberal program to expand 
world trade by reducing tariffs, saw it lose. 




































The President, assenting to this one-year re- 
newal of his tariff-making authority, made known 
that he looked to the year as a period for Con- 
gressional study of the larger program. 


Then the Senate washed some of that dividend 
tax reduction problem right out of its hair by 
eliminating from the omnibus bill a provision 
that would have permitted corporation stockhold- 
ers to exclude $100 from taxable income hext year 
and would give them 10 per cent credit. 


In the Senate agriculture committee, the Ad- 
ministration’s plea for flexible price supports of 
farm products was rebuffed by a narrow vote 
when a one-year extension of the rigid 90 per 
cent of parity support passed by 8 to 7. The 
House agriculture committee earlier had ap- 
proved the one-year fixed price support by vote 
of 21 to 8. A two-year extension had been turned 
down 6 to 9 by the Senate committeemen. 


Then the House surprisingly approved, tenta- 
tively, a compromise proposal by the Administra- 
tion for farm price supports next year ranging 
from 821% to 90 per cent of parity on five so- 
called “basic” crops now on mandatory 90 per- 
cent parity: cotton, corn, heat, rice and peanuts 
(yes, peanuts! ). 















@_ ACREAGE CONTROLS all along the line for the 
1955 wheat crop, plus marketing controls if the 
farmers voted for the latter (referendum July 
23, after the printing of this issue), will reduce 
plantings 11 to 13 per cent. The secretary of 
agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, added that the 
Government’s stock of wheat surplus would con- 
tinue building though at a decelerated pace. The 
overall wheat allotment is 55 million acres, and 
that is the minimum allowed by law. Larger pro- 
ducers must conform if they want eligibility for 
price support on any crop. The program also is 
set up to prevent diversion of wheat, corn and 
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cotton acreage to other surplus crops. Orders for 
sharp reductions in cotton acreage and rigid 
enforcement of controls on corn plantings were 
to follow. Punishment for violations? No price 
supports. 

Incorporated in the farm bill by the House 
agriculture committee was the requirement that 
the agriculture department in the future step up 
the date of announcement of the national wheat 
acreage allotment to not later than April 15, 
instead of July 15. 


@_ TicuTeER controls of imports and exports of 
munitions were written into the foreign aid 
authorization measure by the House foreign al. 
fairs committee. 

A ban on delivery of military equipment, 
bought out of 1954 and 1955 fiscal year funds, 
to France and Italy until they ratify the European 
Defense Community Treaty, was injected. 

Also inserted into the aid measure was 4 
provision to protect American industries and 
employees under the off-shore procurement 
contracts. 


@ Tue Wuire House received from the House 
a bill specifying that indebtedness of bank 
affiliates engaged in holding bank promises be 
included in the bank’s investment total for 
applying tests under the Federal Reserve Act. 


@ Continuance for one year (to June 30, 
1955) was voted by the House rules committee 
for the authority of the Government to make 
advance payments on defense contracts and to 
modify terms of contracts for contractor benefit. 


@. REJEcTING a proposal to eliminate a “give 
away” section, the House passed the $1.3 billions 
bill for foreign disposal of domestic farm sur 





———— 


Diverting, Not Entertaining 

Seems that $2.9 millions of corn 
sent to Austria as foreign aid found 
its way into speculative Austrian and 
Swiss companies’ hands. Whether 
such profits actually were made be- 
came the subject of investigation, says 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 

Hundred per cent refund of the 
cost of the corn was made by the 
Austrian government. 
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pluses and sent the measure to the Senate as 
substitute for the latter’s Schoeppel bill which 
had been passed by the Senate last year. The 
Schoeppel measure provided for $500 millions 
disposal. The House bill would authorize the 
President to sell $1 billion of U.S. farm products 
to friendly nations and to transfer up to $300 
millions worth for foreign famine and other 


emergency relief. He 


@ Passep by the House was a bill extending 
for two more years the authorization to Federal 
Reserve banks to buy up to $5 billions of secur- 
ities direct from the Treasury. 


(, The $29.2 billions defense funds voted by the 
Senate exceeded by a half billion the amount the 
House had approved, but the total was still under 
the President’s recommendation and was $5 
billions less than Congress authorized last year. 
Senate Democrats tried in vain to add $350 mil- 


lions to save two Army divisions slated for cut- 
back. 


@ Limitation of F.H.A. insurance on home 
repair loans to 85 per cent of the total loan is 
one of several restrictions written into its own 
general housing measure by the Senate banking 
commiitee. That the home owner deal directly 
with the lending bank also would be required. 


@ Passep by the Senate was a $484 millions 
1955 appropriations bill for the Army’s civil 
functions program. The amount is $18.9 millions 
more than the Administration’s budget estimate, 
$53.1 millions more than the House voted. 


@ Private construction of twenty large tankers 
for long-term charter to the Navy (periods up 
to 10 years), to provide work for federal ship- 
yards and to streamline the U.S. tanker fleet, is 
authorized in a bill passed by the Senate after 
amendment specifying that not more than two- 
thirds of the cost of a ship be returned to the 
owners by charter rates within the first of the 
10-year periods, and that bidding be competitive. 


@ Tat companies with a tax liability of more 
than $100,000 a year be placed partly on a pay- 
as-you-go basis was tentatively voted by the 
Senate finance committee. The plan, to be 
adopted gradually, calls for having the large 
corporations estimate their current year income 


_ in September and pay part of that year’s tax 


liability in September and December of the year. 
By 1959 almost one-half of such a company’s tax 


liability would be going into the Government till 
currently, 


@ Ar THe saME TIME that the Atomic Energy 
Commission was coming out with a recommenda- 


| tion that federal funds be made available to 


private companies for financing the introduction 


_ of commercial atomic power, General Electric 


Company, through its Francis K. McCune, gen- 


_ eral manager of the G.E. atomic products di- 


vision, was announcing to a gathering of 500 
executives of electrical manufacturing, utility 
and mining concerns that the company would be 
“owning and operating a number of atomic 
power plants within the next 10 years” without 
subsidy but with Government-supplied fuel at 
cost-of-production price. Mr. McCune told the 
atomic industrial forum that commercial compe- 
tition would be underway in five to 10 years. 


@. THREE new bureaus figure in a reorganiza- 


‘tion program for the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion’s operations. They are bureaus of investiga- 


tion, litigation, and consultation: These and a 
‘modified bureau of economics will be operation- 


ally supervised by Alexander Akerman, Jr., 
executive director. 


@_ THE PRrEsIDENT, hewing to the line of turning 
down applications for higher tariff duties, re- 
jected a recommendation for 100 per cent in- 
crease of import charges on certain styles of 
scissors and shears. He told the chairmen of two 
committees of Congress that he doubted the 
majority of the tariff commission had sufficient 
grounds for seeing a threat of injury to domestic 
producers in current rates. The commission had 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





voted unanimously that it found no immediate 
harm but, by a divided vote, did see a future 
threat of injury. Said the President: “The evi- 
dence . . . must be of such a character as to leave 
no doubt that actual injury is imminent.” 


@ No Controts? Increase to 50 per cent pen- 
alty, from 40 per cent, for marketing tobacco 
in excess of acreage allotment is the theme of a 
bill favorably reported by a House agriculture 
committee to the full committee. The penalty is 
in terms of percentage of the previous year’s 
average price. 


@ Maintenance of a “clear record of fair earn- 
ings and fair dividends on a dependable basis” 
in the steel industry means that the consumer 
must tote his share of the load of the $30 billions 
for replacements of plant and equipment in the 
next three decades, says Chairman Ernest T. 
Weir of the National Steel Corporation. “The 
investor must not be forgotten any longer,” he 
told the American Iron and Steel Institute in 
annual session. 
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Competition No Time to Check Credit by “Seat of the Pants 
Study. Work and Sell 


T isn’t the tools; it’s the use made of them! The young business school graduate has a 
definite advantage in a management career. The executive out of the so-called “school of 
experience” also has an advantage. Both, however, have wasted time, money and effort unless 

they continuously avail themselves of the many sources of information at hand to keep abreast 
of the swiftly shifting tides of the economy—magazines and other publications in their own 
and allied spheres of activity, contacts with fellow executives, and direct analysis of problems 
in the field, at the customer’s desk. 

Experience without a well-rounded educational background lacks a grip on the foundation 
of principles and theories of what constitutes good business, out of which to fashion systems for 
orderly and efficient movement of sales orders after their initiation. These factors are doubly im- 
portant now that the steadily increasing number of businesses has complicated the job beyond 
the capacities of one-man credit operation. 

Furthermore, the buyer’s market of this competitive era has given impetus to changing the 
concept of credit function to one of building and widening the profitable sales volume of the 
company on a foundation of sound credit principles and operations. 

These thoughts are underscored by the writers in the following, the second and concluding 
chapter of the Credit and Financial Management study of problems precipitated by tightening 
competition, exemplified specifically in the handling of the marginal account. In the first chapter, 
which appeared in the July issue, most contributing executives agreed that personal qualifications 


outweighed both experience and education as assets for most profitable management.—Ed. 


Skill and Judgment Needed 


To Meet a New Challenge 


By HAROLD A. SCHAFF 


Credit Manager 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Endicott, New York 


HE buyer’s market, which we have experienced for 

the last few months, has brought about quite a 
change in our thinking, along lines of credit procedure. 
It means that we are insisting upon a more thorough 
knowledge of our accounts, especially the marginal- 
rated customers. This requires obtaining information 
by personal contact and through correspondence with 
the customer, as well as financial details received 
through agency and other reports. 

To meet this challenge we feel it absolutely essential 
to have credit men with the ability to analyze any given 
situation and come up with the answer which will be 
reasonably correct in most cases. 

It seems to me that the number one tool of the 
credit executive in the period ahead is experience. It 
is a fact that during the past few years it has not 
taken too much ability to extend credit. Credit losses 
have been at a minimum. From here in, however, the 
picture will be different. It is going to take a lot of 
skill and good judgment, and who is in a better posi- 
tion to apply these qualifications than the man who 
has gone through the days preceding the recent “lush” 
period? 

Second are personal qualifications. The credit man 
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is obliged to meet his customers. The impression he 
forms, in the customer’s mind, is long lasting and, if 
favorable, pays dividends. The credit man has to say 
“No” on certain occasions and he must have the ability 
to say it and still leave the customer feeling good. A 
credit man should be able to arouse the confidence of 
the customer in him so that he will feel free to consult 
the credit executive if the need arises. Many times 
advice by the credit man, if followed, may mean the 
difference between success and failure. 


Education and Experience Best 

Education is very important. It is necessary to follow 
sound policies which may be gained through study. 
Quite often, however, some of the theories advanced 
through education are not practical. The man with 
experience is able to temper the theories learned 
through books with his fund of knowledge obtained by 
long practice, and the results are very satisfactory. 

The credit man must also possess certain native 
qualities to insure the greatest success in his work. 
Just about the foremost quality is sound thinking. He 
must be able to think a situation through, to consider 
the various aspects of the case and, in the majority of 
instances, come up with the right answer. 

Then there is the quality of alertness. The credit 
man must be alert at all times to any condition that 
affects his customers; must be able quickly to sense 4 
situation that arises and then act with dispatch and 
sound judgment. 

The credit man’s integrity should be above reproach. 
When he decides on a course of action, and so informs 
the customer, he should carry it out without fail. 
There never could be anything more demoralizing 
than to determine with the customer that a certall 

(Concluded on page 11, column 1) 









Formal Schooling, Field Work, Devising Program for Castomer: 


All Build Experience 
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Receivables or Inventories, 
Minimize the Mark-Downs 


By M. JOHN SLIKAS 
Treasurer 
Day’s Tailor-d Clothing, Inc. 
Tacoma, Washington 


HE modern executive can no more check credits 
“by the seat of his pants” than can a jet pilot fly 


_ his highly complicated airplane by similar guesswork. 


Experience of course is one of the facets that the credit 


» executive draws upon to make his decision, but without 


a well-rounded educational background in accounting, 
economics and finance he cannot do the job that man- 
agement expects of him. 

We have heard over each of the last eight years that 
“next year” our economy would fall into a recession, or 
that a depression was “right around the corner.” It 
looks like this year we are entering a new phase in our 
economy that sees a rolling recession hitting certain 
industries and bypassing others. Actually this seems to 
have been happening off and on for the last four years. 
The net result has been that the credit executive has 
been called upon not only to exercise good credit sense 
but to devise new types of credit extension that will 
increase sales and yet not jeopardize the working capital 
of his firm. 

Without a strong educational background to draw 
upon, the credit executive has little opportunity to 
come into contact with the various theoretical aspects 
of credit, accounting and finance that he can temper 
with experience, in working out operations that will 
bring profitable sales. 

The credit executive who has a well-rounded educa- 
tional background can bring a fresh approach to his job. 
He is more apt to use such modern credit tools as 
standard ratios, now obtainable on practically any type 
of business but not so readily available or used 15 years 
ago. He can counsel his accounts taxwise and help 
them avoid costly pitfalls. In examining his customer’s 
financial condition he can assist him in setting up insur- 
ance programs that might cover such factors as key man 
insurance, use and occupancy, earthquake coverage, 
sprinkler leakage, products liability insurance. 

American business has progressed so rapidly and be- 
come so ramified that through experience alone the 
credit executive cannot compete. He must continually 
re-charge his batteries with a planned educational 
program. He cannot possibly come in contact with the 
myriad problems he will be exposed to, not in a con- 
densed form in a classroom. Industry and education have 
recognized this problem; many universities now offer 
advanced business management courses to executives 
Who may or may not have had previous formalized 
education. The programs are designed to give the exec- 
utive both theory and exchange of ideas with men in 






other areas of business, so that each will benefit from 
knowing the other’s problems. 

In our company we have a regular planned educa- 
tional program for not only our credit executives but 
all our executives. The program covers a monthly 
executive development meeting held at our plant, plus 
the sending of the chiefs of various departments to 
advanced business management courses at two universi- 
ties. 

The number of businesses in the United States has 
been steadily increasing. Practically every credit man 
today has many more accounts on his books than he 
had 15 years ago. This has compounded the problem 
of credit granting. No longer can one credit man 
expect to carry out all the functions of his earlier 
counterpart. Systems must be set up to speed the flow 
of orders from the sales department through the credit 
department and out the back door. 

Routines must be set up to handle collections and 
delinquent accounts. The analysis of financial statements 
should be so set up that the credit executive easily can 
spot trouble points. The credit ex2cutive of today 
looks at his accounts receivables in the same manner 
that the merchandise manager looks at his inventory. 
Both realize they are going to have mark-downs, but 
each continuously battles to keep the mark-downs to a 
minimum. 

The credit executive no longer can sit behind his desk 
and wait for his firm’s customers to come to him. With 
competition getting keener by the day, he must go out in 
the field with the salesman, and call on the accounts. 
He must be in a position to offer financial counseling, 
and have a good working knowledge of tax problems. 
He must be aggressive and alert. The more he can do 
for his customer, the more he binds that account to his 
firm, the tougher it is for competition to pull him away. 

The credit executive should know his firm’s products 
as well as any salesman in the field. At all of our sales 
parleys the credit executive not only participates in 
instructing the field man in how to handle his accounts 
creditwise, but he attends all the sessions including ad- 
vertising, merchandising and product analysis. He must 
be fully conversant with the firm’s product and sales 
programs. He assists the sales manager in developing 
programs and points out possible dangers if credit is 
used unwisely. 

Credit experience is only one of the elements that 
go into the making of a successful credit executive. 
A well-rounded educational program is a continuous 
one ... that carries on through a man’s business life 
...is a must. Such educational program covers activ- 
ity not only at a university level but also in trade 
associations. The executive keeps up to date through 
concentrated study of publications covering the field 
of credit and finance. 

Credit is slowly evolving into a profession, similar 
to the evolution in accounting. Ours is still in a state 
of flux and has not as yet become a formalized pro- 
fession. The next decade will see standards set up by 
(Concluded on page 10, column 2) 
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Old School or New, There’s 
No Credit Space for Fear 


By W. A. LANGE 


Customer Relations Department 
Yahr-Lange, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HO give the better performance to their firms, 

those who received their credit experience by 
trials and errors or those who entered the profession 
with a college degree as a starting point. 

Now many of us so called “oldtimers,” who came with 
our respective firms some 35, 40, or even 50 years ago, 
have risen to become secretaries, treasurers, controllers, 
vice-presidents, perhaps presidents of their companies. 

Many of these men, like the writer, could not or did 
not avail themselves of a college or university education 
for various reasons—financial or otherwise. 

We “oldtimers,” especially those representing the 
wholesale drug industry, as the years rolled by were 
in many phases of the business outside of credit work 
before circumstances or situations took us into this field. 

Why? For one thing, over the years we became 


Now as to the college graduates. All agree that 
those who have come up with high honors in their 
business courses, economics, commercial law and the 
many other phases of education necessary to prepare 
oneself for entering the credit field, have most im. 
portant assets to start with. However, if those of 
the “younger generation” who have entered the field 
in the last ten years have failed to take advantage of 
the very same tools available to them as used by the 
“oldtimers”, they definitely have wasted their years 
obtaining an education. 


What lies ahead? The writer does not believe this 
is the time to accept fear in place of intelligence and 
confidence. 

Both the old and the young alike know that credit is 
a debt and a debt never should be extended beyond 
the ability of the borrower to pay. There are still many 
opportunities in business for those who have the capital 
and the “know-how,” providing their credit is used 
wisely. 

We all know that many industries are now in a buyer’s 
market. Yet no money ever has been made on anything 
that was bought, only on what has been sold. 

Credit men and women must always remember there 
is more money made on “turn-over than hang-over.” 

Some years back, one of my friends and colleagues in 


"Where there is no viston, the people perish’-- from Proverbs 2918 


organized individuals who got to know 75 to 80 per 
cent of our company’s customers, either through 
personal contact in their places of business, or from 
their visits to our local offices. 


Naturally, as time went on and we were asked to 
accept the thrills, the disappointments, the joys and 
headaches involved in carrying out our duties as 
credit executives, we stored up a vast amount of 
practical experience that could not possibly be gained 
from books on economics and accounting, and so forth, 
as offered by our many fine colleges and universities. 

Always remember that some college students go 
through college and in the case of others the college 
goes through them. 


Must Use Every Source of Information 


Of course, we “oldtimers” learned long ago that one 
can be graduated from college today and be uneducated 
tomorrow if we do not continuously avail ourselves 
of every source of information readily acceptable—such 
as our CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE, 
attending our National Credit Congress as frequently as 
one’s company allows us to attend, being active in our 
local and state credit organizations, and through per- 
sonal contact with fellow-members. Thus one always 
can improve one’s method of approach to the many 
problems continuously arising in our daily work. 

Then it is also necessary for those in the credit 
profession to study the various trade magazines that 
represent their industries, thus keeping informed on 
up-to-date market conditions and the all-important 
economic subjects of supply and demand. 

I am confident that those in my position of being 
from the “old school” will agree that by continuously 
keeping ourselves informed we definitely have avoided 
and can avoid the many traps before us. 
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the credit profession summed up “what a good credit 
man or woman must be”: 


1. A Psychoanalyst 6. A Detective 

2. An Accountant 7. A Diplomat 

3. A Lawyer 8. A Juggler 

4. A Father-Confessor 9. A Prize Fighter 
5. A Crystal-Ball Gazer 10. A Soothsayer 


In Proverbs, chapter 29, verse 18, we read: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

Too many of us forget that when dealing with people 
we should include ourselves. 

As to vision, if we ourselves as credit men and women 
do not have the ability to look ahead when extending 
credit to deserving customers, we, like our prospective 
customers, will perish economically. 

Therefore, whether from the “old school” or from the 
“new,” it behooves all of us not to allow fear to take the 
place of faith and good judgment in guarding the 
finances of the companies in the many industries we 
represent. 


M. J. SLIKAS (Concluded from page 9) 


our National Association of Credit Men that will be 
accepted throughout the country in the same fashion as 
the standards of the accounting fraternity which re- 
sulted in the Certified Public Accountant. 

Education is based primarily on the relating of suc- 
cessful experiences and attempting to put in simple 
form the reason for the success. If we as credit execu- 
tives can systematize our daily work and put our pro- 
fession as a whole into a formal education program, 
future credit executives will not have to stumble 
through unpleasant experiences. Through education 
they will learn of credit problems and be able to rec- 
ognize them much earlier, to the benefit of themselves 
and their company. 
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Leadership in credit operation means more shipments for salesman 








H. A. SCHAFF (Concluded from page 8) 


policy should be followed and then fail to live up 
to the agreement. The customer soon would lose all 
confidence in the house, and rightly so. 


Salesmanship, whether it is selling goods or a partic- 
ular policy to the customer, is very significant and the 
credit man finds it valuable. Many times it becomes 
necessary to sell the customer on a plan of action which 
will benefit not only himself but also the house. This 
calls for sales ability, which the credit man must display 
at all times. 


Why Capacity for Hard Work Is Needed 

In these days of stress, a capacity for hard work is a 
most important factor. A credit man’s work is never 
done. There are credit files which need constant re- 
vision, orders to approve, collections to make. Other 
departments of the business may be idle at one time or 
other, but when sales are off, there is greater need than 
ever that the credit department be on the job. 


Confidence is extremely essential when approaching 
a problem. Confidence in yourself and your ability to 
make a sound decision is a prime factor in credit work. 


In our business, the sales people and our credit men 
cooperate closely. Although we recognize the fact that 
the salesmen’s first duty is to sell goods, still we depend 
greatly on their opinion of the customers and on their 
help in making collections. Most salesmen realize that 
to cooperate with the credit department means more 
shipments. To do this successfully calls for leadership 
by the credit man and ability to work with sales. 

Many times the credit man finds himself under 
pressure, when he is urged to ship orders despite his 
reluctance to OK the credit. This requires ability 
to stay cool-headed and not become unduly influenced 
into making unwarranted shipments. 


Imagination in solving problems is an intangible asset 
which the credit man should be able to draw upon at 
all times—the ability to do something out of the 
ordinary. 


Tact in handling a serious problem is an essential. 
When a new man comes into our credit department, one 
of the things he has to learn is to be tactful. It is so 
easy to be blunt, especially in correspondence. This is 
apt to lead to unpleasant feeling on the part of the 
customer, which it may take some time to iron out. It 
is impressed on our credit men to put themselves in the 
other fellow’s place, to realize that customers are people. 

A credit man must have vision, to effect a sound and 
profitable business relationship with the customer and 
keep all transactions on a friendly basis. 


While I feel that experience is ahead of education in 
credit work, yet both are necessary. One could not 
completely replace the other. Hand in hand they make 
an excellent combination. I believe academic or pro- 
fessional education shortens the training period in 
the business world with respect to credit specialization. 

Two of the most interesting and valuable courses I 
ever had the pleasure of taking were letter writing and 
public speaking. I recognize that the credit man’s 


ability to express himself is very important to his 
progress and that of his company. 





Accounting, Commercial Law 
Best Aids to Management 


By ROSE RISKALLA 


Manager, Accounting Department 
Package Machinery Company 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 





Spe aie is not a substitute for experience, but 
it does shorten the training period. 

Accounting and commercial law have been the most 
valuable courses for practical assistance in credit work. 

In my opinion the most essential tools for the credit 
executive are in this order: (1) Personal qualifications; 
(2) Education; (3) Experience. 

Desirable native qualities I rate as follows: (1) Lead- 
ership; (2) Integrity; (3) Ingenuity—imagination in 
solving problems; (4) Capacity for hard work; (5) 
Alertness and (6) Tact. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS CHAPTER 


W. A. LANGE, credit manager of Yahr-Lange, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, began his apprenticeship early. When he entered the 
employ of the wholesale pharmaceutical company in 1918 
he already had had nine years of department store expe- 
rience. Night classes supplemented grade schooling, but, 
more important, on-the-job training in purchasing, selling 
and advertising, culminated in managership of the two last- 
named departments at Yahr-Lange before his appointment 
as credit manager in 1940. He is active in N.A.C.M. Group 
endeavors and in Red Cross work. 


Miss Rose RISKALLA, manager of the general accounting 
department of Package Machinery Company, East Long- 
meadow, Mass., entered the employ of the company in 1946 
as a clerk in the accounting department. A graduate of 
Northeastern University with honors in business administra- 
tion, she has served as a director of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Association of Credit Men and as financial adviser 
to Booster Plate Co., a national award-winning group in 
Junior Achievement enterprises. 


Harotp A. ScHaFr, credit manager, Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, N.Y., was just out of Mansfield (Pa.) 
State Normal School when he started with the company 41 
years ago. He was assigned to the credit department and for 
the next 37 years he served as regional credit man. In 
1947 he was promoted to credit manager of the Endicott 
sales division. He holds both the Associate and Fellow 
Awards of the N.A.C.M. and is president of the Triple Cities 
Association of Credit Men, Binghamton, N.Y. 


M. Joun S.rKas, treasurer and member of the board of 
Day’s Tailor-d Clothing, Inc., joined that Tacoma organiza- 
tion in 1946 after U.S. Navy service. Earlier he had been in 
the credit departments of Cohn-Hall-Marx Company and 
United Factors, New York City. He was advanced to 
controller in 1949 and treasurer in 1952. He also is secretary 
and member of the board of Seattle Woolen Company, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer and member of the board of Day’s 
Limited in Vancouver, B.C., secretary and member of the 
board of CanaDay’s Apparel Limited, secretary-treasurer of 
Brook’s Inc., and secretary of Emry’s Limited. A New York 
University banking graduate (1940), he is a trustee of the 
Tacoma Association of Credit Men, vice president of the 
Western Washington chapter, Tax Executives Institute. 
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anil How HY Sebeed 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


by J. ROY PIERSON 


Treasurer 
Thomas, Field & Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 


MARGINAL credit risk is one 
A which rests uneasily upon or 
close to the minimum basic re- 
quirements for credit privilege. It 
might be an account already on your 
books, an account you have sold for 
several years; it might be one the 
sales department is anxious to have 
put on the books for the first time. 
In selling the marginal credit risk 
and in helping him to become a 
healthy outlet it is necessary to have 
close cooperation among the custom- 
er, the sales department and the 
credit department. If we help him, 
then he too will help us in the dis- 
tribution of our merchandise. 

You will not need to be an expert 
to determine how the risk stacks up 
on the three C’s of credit. His records 
will show his capital, and in talking 
to him you will soon learn how he 
stacks up on character and capacity. 
If he does not have adequate capital, 
certainly he should have character 
and capacity. Then, too, it is very 
important that he be honest, ener- 
getic and willing—willing to listen 
and follow suggestions. If he does 
not have experience and lacks ade- 
quate capital it will be difficult for 
him to pull through. Without ade- 
quate capital, even with experience, 
his chances are none too good. 

The marginal credit risk is likely 
to be rated very high by the sales de- 
partment. What he lacks in capital 
may be reflected in a fine personality, 
a very friendly attitude and ability to 
sell where someone else could not. If 
the salesman will cooperate by sell- 
ing the marginal credit risk within 
the latter’s ability to pay (and with- 
in his needs) merchandise that is 


Salesman H. R. Marshall brings problem to Treasurer Pierson 


salable and produces a quick turn- 
over, he will have a satisfied custom- 
er who can pay promptly and will 
be able to buy over and over again 

The salesman has personal contacts 
with the customer, and after a few 
calls should be able to determine his 
honesty and capabilities, and whether 
the business is on the upgrade or on 
the downgrade. Being out in the ter- 
ritory the salesman should be able 
to evaluate his customer very accu- 
rately, provided his “desire to sell” 
does not influence him too much. 

We count on the sales and sales 
promotion departments to give the 
customers every assistance they will 
accept and use, on merchandising. 
display and advertising. 

The credit manager should know 
the essential facts about his custom- 
ers’ business, have complete reports 
on each account and keep in touch 
with important changes through the 
N.A.C.M. Interchange Reports, Dun 


& Bradstreet and other sources. 


The credit manager should call 
on the marginal credit risk at in- 
tervals, keeping in mind that we 
wish to develop him into a good 
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account—an account that is going 
to be sold over a period of time. It 
would be well to cultivate his 
friendship and to gain his conf- 
dence—make him know that you 
want to help him. Go over his bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment carefully and make sugges- 
tions of things you think should be 
corrected. If his books are not 
complete, help him set up correct 
records, ask him to give you regu- 
lar reports so that you can watch 
his operations and offer helpful 
suggestions. 


It is the credit manager’s respot- 
sibility to give assistance on problems 
of control, merchandise markup, or 
collection and credit problems. as 
well as insurance items and other f:- 
nancial control. If his finances are 
not sound and he does not follow 
up his own collections, which would 
result in tying up his working capital. 
and if he hasn’t adequate insurance 
against fire liability, he isn’t going to 
be a long profitable call for salesmen. 

Here is an actual case: 

Two young men formed a pariner 
ship in September, 1941, to engage in 
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selling furniture and home furnish- 
ings on an installment plan. One man 
was 30 years of age, married, and had 
had eight years’ experience with a 
furniture store. The other was age 34, 
married, with six years of selling and 
collecting for a furniture and appli- 
ance store. 


Capital Very Limited, But— 
When our floor covering specialist 
brought the two to the credit depart- 
ment to discuss their finaricial condi- 
tion and find out what we could do 
for them in the way of credit, we 
found their capital was very limited. 


Their statement was as follows: 














ASSETS 

I ead Ni ON arco al rab lana\ td $383.82 
Se ere 155.70 
eli sha: 5 i5 alesis a) Salaries 931.43 

Total Current ..........- 1470.95 
BES a /ivsleeis sials 6wleesaeee 725.00 
NS erry aul se SY Sua ieee 2195.95 

LIABILITIES 

Bes, PRPGIIO 6 660d sce ere 175.51 
Chattel Mtg. on Truck...... 549.00 
MIO BMMCS occ ccc cwas 3.87 

motel Current .. 6.2 6c cee 728.38 
eS See 1467.57 
ME er onc tatiana, oeasencrd a ate ae $2195.95 


Both men were of good reputation 
and character, were capable and ag- 
gressive. With their experience in sell- 
ing and collecting, we felt that with 
some help they had an opportunity to 
build up sales and to expand into a 
growing business. 


We agreed to sell them double 
the amount of any payment they 
would make on an opening order. 
They bought $700.00 on a down 
payment of $350.00 with terms of 
2% 30 days on balance. The bal- 
ance was discounted on time and 
we continued to extend them credit. 


After 444 months their statement 
showed a net worth of $4997.00. 

At the end of 6 months their net 
worth was $7914.00. 

After 18 months in business their 
het worth was $12,300.00. 

At that time one partner entered 
the U.S. Army Service and the other 
partner acquired control of the busi- 
ness, changed the name to _______- 
Furniture Co. 


In another year the new owner en- 
tered the U. S. Army. During his 
absence his wife managed the busi- 
ness under power of attorney to trans- 
act business deals. 


(Concluded on page 18) 





This one compact machine does the whole job—exposes, develops, prints! 





COPEASE 
COMPANY 


270 PARK AVENUE 
_ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
BOX *CFM 
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Think how this photocopier 
could simplify your office work! 


Copease’ 


PHOTOCOPIER 


COPEASE copies everything! Makes sharp, dry 
photocopies on all types of stock up to 14” wide. 
Exposes, develops, prints in jet black on snow 
white background from any kind of copy... 
colored stock, black and white, pencil, pen, etc. 
with little or no adjustment. One compact, eco- 
nomical machine does the whole job and does 
it in seconds. 


COPEASE uses a remarkable new paper that’s 
non-curling and light-resistant. You can use 
COPEASE adjacent to fluorescent light or even in 
subdued daylight! 


COPEASE is saving time, effort and money for 
many U.S. corporations, including many of the 
leaders in banking and finance. Makes legally 
acceptable copies of your important documents. 


Ask for a demonstration or mail coupon for 
details of COPEASE, the machine that (under the 
name of Develop Combi) has revolutionized 
office copying in more than 60 countries. 


*Trademark 


Gentlemen: Please send full details of Copease Duplex Photocopier, 
known abroad as Develop Combi. 
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Buying Closer to Home 

CuHarcinc that the late Harry 
Dexter White and others formerly 
in the Government had deliberately 
fostered purchase of critical mate- 
rials overseas, precipitated a danger 
of dependence upon “possibly fickle 
allies or timid neutrals,” and at the 
same time dealt body blows to many 
industries in the western hemi- 
sphere, Senator George W. Malone 
(Rep. Nev.) as chairman of a special 
Senate subcommittee reported its 
plea that sources of material be de- 
veloped at home and in neighboring 
countries. 

Concluded the subcommittee: 
“The western hemisphere will be 
the only dependable source of the 
critical raw materials in the event 
of an all-out war,” and this hemi- 
sphere readily could become self- 
sufficient in this respect “to win a 
war or to maintain a balanced eco- 
nomy in time of peace.” 


Eased Bank Credits 


WHEN the Federal Reserve Board 
in June made a general reduction, 
progressively applicable over a six 
weeks period, in the percentages of 
reserve which member banks are 
required to maintain against their 
demand and time deposits, in order 
to meet heavier demands for credits 
later in the year and so to offset a 
resultant tightening rather than to 
effectuate a material easing of credit 
supply or interest rates per se, the 
twofold result was release of $1.5 
billions from reserves and an open- 
ing for expansion by $9 billions of 
the System’s loans and investments. 

When completed, the changes will 
have reduced from 22 per cent to 20 
per cent the New York and Chicago 
banks’ requirements against demand 
deposits; Reserve city banks (in 
most other large cities), 19 to 18 per 
cent; country banks (non-city bank 
members) from 13 to 12 per cent. 

The proposed reduction from 6 to 
5 per cent in the case of the time de- 
posits is uniform for the System. 


Free Hand for Federal 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp will do 
a better job for economic stability if 
the Government keeps its hands off 
Federal’s credit policies, is the 
unanimous opinion of the 2,000 dele- 
gates who attended the 42d annual 
convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, meeting 


in Washington. The new president, 
Clem D. Johnson of Roanoke, Va., 
said the Chamber felt that it should 
go on record on economic stability 
matters because of the changed con- 
ditions. 

To some delegates’ criticisms of 
the Board’s action last year in rais- 
ing rediscount rates and reserve re- 
quirements of banks, A. L. Mills, 
Board member, claimed that the 
rapid growth of credit in 1953 had 
become threatening to the economy, 
whereas current policy, reversing 
that approach, is aimed at stimulat- 
ing credit. 


More Evidences of Faith 

THE GREATEST single annual sum ever 
earmarked to develop and expand 
sources and facilities of the petro- 
leum industry is how President 


Learning to Spend, 
And in the Army! 

Those 25 Army officers 
who will be graduated this 
month from the U.S. Army 
Controllership School at 
Syracuse University “won’t 
be dealing with peanuts” 
when they begin applying 
the classroom’s do’s and 
don’ts, not with $12.1 bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars 
in the budget for the fiscal 
year which began in July, 
writes Ellis Haller in the 
Wall Street Journal. For 14 
months they have been 
learning how to spend—but 
to spend wisely. They’ve 
been studying how to be 
“advisors on business and 
management” to command- 
ing officers, how to prepare 
a budget, to ascertain if ex- 
penditures reflect efficiency, 
to make an audit, to handle 
working capital. 

Trainees in this second 
year of the school average 
15 hours a week in class- 
rooms, 45 hours studying 
texts and business reports 
—and that’s the way they 
want it, says Dr. William T. 
Jerome, director. Hm-m! 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Frank M. Porter of the American 
Petroleum Institute describes the 
$4.6 billion estimate of outlay for 
1954, based on the Institute’s bien- 
nial survey of petroleum capital ex- 
penditure programs. Only a bit 
more than $600 millions is for for- 
eign use. This will raise the indus- 
try’s postwar capital expenditures 
above $28 billions. Scarcely a long- 
face prospect! 

General Electric Company’s 
planned outlay this year on plant 
and equipment, $175 millions, is 24 
per cent higher than last year’s, and 
will continue at that pace in 1955, 
says President Ralph Cordiner. The 
company’s 8 per cent decline in sales 
for the first quarter he laid to the 
cutback in defense orders. 


Hotels’ Credit Card Plan 


A UNIVERSAL credit system adopted 
by the American Hotel Association, 
Arthur J. Packard, president, em- 
ploys two types of cards. 

One, the Travelcard, for com- 
panies’ traveling personnel, provides 
unlimited credit for charging hotel 
bills, including food, and _ check- 
cashing within the limit of the hotel’s 
individual policy. Each Travelcard 
costs a $5 annual fee. 

The Checkard, for individuals, 
permits the holder to cash $100 worth 
of checks a week for a charge of $5 
a year; $200 worth for $9 and $300 
worth for $12. 

The system, now in effect, aug- 
ments the credit card systems al- 
ready in use by hotel chains and 
large individual operations. 


The Mote and the Beam 
ARGUMENTATION over the federal tax 
revision bill traces to failure of both 
sides to see the prime objective— 
reform, not relief as the word is used 
commonly. Judging the measure as 
an anti-recession instrument could 
help continue the evils it seeks to 
lessen, says The Guaranty Survey, 
New York. “Most of the controversy 
has centered on the proposals to re- 
duce the discriminatory tax on div- 
idend income and liberalize depre- 
ciation allowances for new plants 
and facilities.” Starting in 193%, 
dividend income came under double 
taxation, but the more important 
point is the discrimination, the Sur- 
vey points out. 

“The rate of yield now obtainable 
from tax-exempt bonds averages 
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about 2% per cent. To equal this 
yield by investing in corporate stock, 
an investor in the highest tax 
bracket would have to receive an- 
nual dividends, before taxes, equal 
to nearly 28 per cent of his invest- 
ment.” To pay that, a corporation, 
unless very small, would have to 
earn at the rate of nearly 58 per 
cent, even if it retained nothing for 
expansion. 


More Factory-Made Houses 


PREFABRICATION should account for 
10 per cent of the nation’s new home 
construction in another year, in the 
mind’s eye of General John J. 
O’Brien, president of the Prefabri- 
cated Home Manufacturers Institute 
and head of United States Steel 
Homes, Inc., U. S. Steel Corporation 
subsidiary. 

The industry this year will ship 
75,000 units, 25 per cent more than 
lat year, General O’Brien pre- 
dicted at a press reception introduc- 
ing the Westerner, latest from his 
company, before the national debut 
of the house on the U. S. Steel tele- 
vision hour. 


Working Capital Pace Slows 

NET WORKING CAPITAL of corpora- 
tions increased $2.8 billions last year 
to $92.7 billions, but the pace was 
under that of 1952 with its $3.9 gain, 
a study by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission shows. The 
peak was at the close of September 
last year, then came a drop at- 
tributed in part to liquidation of 
inventories and receivables. At the 
year-end, corporate receivables ap- 
proximated the total of the begin- 
ning of the year, but receivables of 
finance companies increased by $1.8 
and receivables of manufacturing 
and trade corporations dropped in 
like amount. 


Business and Health 

AwarENEss that the public’s health 
is good business and everybody’s 
business, is growing at top manage- 
ment desks of companies. There’s 
evidence positive in the report by 
Willard K. Denton, president of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank and chair- 
man of the savings bank committee, 
one of 60 divisions of the Committee 
of American Industry, that the num- 
ber of corporations contributing to 
medical education tripled last year. 
Twelve concerns in the savings bank 
field alone contributed $4,080 of the 
$1,367,979 donated. There were 994 
companies donating altogether, com- 
pared with 339 in 1952.: Colby M. 
Chester, honorary chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, heads the 
Committee of American Industry. 


Vest Pocket Phone Book 


LIKE TO CARRY a microfilm telephone 
book the size of a cigaret case? Or 
a. vest-pocket microfilmer? Might 
come in handy as proof when and if 
the commuter across the aisle on the 
5:08 draws the perfect bridge hand. 

Not so fantastic at that (the pigmy 
microfilmer, we mean), when one 
notes the words of George L. Mc- 
Carthy, chairman of Eastman Ko- 
dak’s Recordak Corporation and 
called the inventor of modern micro- 
filming. Receiving the National 
Microfilm Association’s annual 
award, Mr. McCarthy said that “the 
time cannot be too far distant when 
individual telephone directories may 
be distributed in microfilm form for 
enlargement in a film reader built 





No Geriatrics Problem! 


He who calls the tune must be 
ready to pay, and Hank Hage, who 
operates the Granite Dells Cafe in 
Prescott, Ariz., found himself on 
the paying end in an almost un- 
believable situation reported by 
the Associated Press. For years 
Hank had chuckled at the sign on 
his wall: “Credit extended to those 
over 80 years and accompanied by 
their parents.” 

Then one day H. P. Stratton, 82, 
of Seattle, walked in with bis 
father, W. H. Stratton, 107. 

Hank picked up the check. 





into the instrument.” After all, he 
reminded his listeners, a few weeks 
earlier a New York exhibit showed 
an electric range with built-in film 
reader for projecting images of 
microfilmed recipes on a self-con- 
tained screen. 


No Needle, Dr. Watson 


Mucu more output than in 1919, with 
same amount of capital, is the con- 
clusion of Daniel Creamer in a paper 
published by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. That holds true 
for manufacturing as a whole and 
for each important branch, he says. 
Not so between 1880 and 1919. In 
those 40 years capital grew more 
rapidly than output. After World 
War I the noticeable trend was an 
advance in efficiency due to tech- 
nological improvements and greater 
managerial skill, so output increased 
faster than capital. 


Businessman’s First Job 

Deciarine that the American busi- 
nessman’s first job is his duty to 
his country, not to his company, 
Clarence B. Randall, chairman of 
Inland Steel Company and special 
consultant to President Eisenhower 





on foreign economic policy, told 
1,000 delegates at the National Sales 
Executives’ distribution congress in 
Chicago that “you can’t understand 
the country’s problems by taking 
your briefcase home at night filled 
with plans for sales campaigns and 
technical literature about your own 
business.” 

Mr. Randall was recipient of the 
organization’s award as “Business 
Statesman of the Year.” 


State Bank Resources Spurt 


NEW HIGH LEVELS in total resources 
of state-chartered banks were 
reached last year, a 4 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year, to 
$110,488,090,000, says a research 
committee -of the State Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Time deposits of individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations went up 
7.6 per cent, to $3,069,130,000, and 
were 43.1 per cent of all state bank 
deposits. 


Better by Election Time 
Business should be better by elec- 
tion time, the turn for the better 
depending in part upon employment 
totals, says William R. Kuhns, edi- 
tor of Banking, magazine of the 
American Banking Association. 
Should events in the Far East 
cause revocation of the projected 
cut in federal spending for armament 
next year, “an additional impetus 
toward inflation and expansior. may 
be in the cards,” Mr. Kuhns ob- 
serves, “even though the present 
Administration is determined to do 
its financing on the least inflationary 
basis.” He expects easy money 
policies to continue, calls attention 
to increases in check volume, inde- 
pendent sources’ reports of five and 
six months retail sales figures likely 
higher than last year’s parallel pe- 
riod, and expected textile upturn. 


“Government by Blunderbuss” 
A pIRECTIVE of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that its agents should be 
firm but reasonable in scrutinizing 
items of expense not clearly proved 
by the taxpayer, should not be per- 
mitted to “stampede businessmen 
into abandoning entirely defensible 
practices,” says Seymour Mintz, of 
Hogan and Harrison, Washington, 
D.C., law firm, warning against 
“government by blunderbuss” in the 
first issue of The Journal of Taxa- 
tion monthly news magazine for tax 
technicians. William S. Papworth is 


editor. 
Exnscta Rehled, 
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FFICE COSTS, soaring as 

O production unit costs have 

tended downward, make sys- 

tems analysis and 

control impera- 

tive if this threat 

to company 

profits is to be 

averted, now that 

there are 25 

clerical workers 

for each 100 fac- 

tory workers, 

contrasted with 

G. C. TOBIAS a ratio of 11 to 
100 in 1920. 


Many companies appear unable or 
unwilling to recognize the extent to 
which clerical costs have grown, 
probably because clerical operations 
traditionally have been considered 
too complicated and variable for the 
application of production techniques, 
but “unless they are controlled, 
many of you will find yourselves 
tied up in paper shackles very much 
the same as Gulliver was bound by 
the Lilliputians,” says Glenn C. 
Tobias, manager for systems, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 


Progressive concerns, seeing the 
“handwriting on the wall,” now are 
acting to draw a checkrein on 
office costs, whereas production time 
and motion studies started in the 
1880s and have become progressively 
more valuable over the succeeding 
years. 


Systems and procedures in the 
office mean many things to many 
persons, Mr. Tobias points out. “To 
some it means equipment control, 
forms control, job evaluation, or 
manuals preparation. To others it 
includes office layout, organization, 
performance standards, quality con- 
trol. Still others include the fore- 
going as well as such areas as 
records management, reproduction 
methods, time and motion studies, 
and work simplification.” 


In a small organization the Sys- 
tems Department, so-called, may be 
merely one person devoting part 
time to the work. He may be in 
contact with several phases and have 
a variety of responsibilities. In the 
large company there is usually a 
separate department with a manager 
and a varying number of specialists 


in the several fields to be covered by 
the activity. 

Assuming that Management has 
decided to take appropriate action, 
there are in general three basic 
methods of attacking the problem, 
says Mr. Tobias. His conclusions as 
to relative merits and disadvantages 
of each summarize as follows: 


1 OutsipE CoONSULTANT—Man- 

agement consultant, industrial 
engineer, office layout consultant. 
Advantages: Objective viewpoint, 
wide and varied experience, man- 





Lilliputian Clerical Costs Can Shackle | 


Gulliver Businesses Unless Controlled 


and developing proper personnel 
from within the organization. 

“In our company the Internal Or- 
ganization appeared to offer most 
advantages. Our Systems group was 
officially organized in the early part 
of 1951, and consists of four analysts, 
one stenographer and a manager, 
Organizationally we report to the 
assistant controller and are en- 
powered to cross departmental and 
organizational lines. Projects are 
undertaken in the controller’s and 
other departments.” 


The systems analyst, says Mr. 





“We feel that the mechanization of clerical work is one of the 
best all-around solutions to the ever increasing costs of operating 
the modern office. But we do feel a note of caution is in order 
and it is wiser to make haste slowly, as even today there are 
operations which are better suited and less expensive to perform 
by manual methods rather than mechanically.”> —G. C. TOBIAS 


agement backing. Disadvantages: 
Lack of a continuing program, high 
professional fees, employee resist- 
ance and morale. 


2 INTERNAL CONSULTANT—Com- 

pany personnel acting in a 
consultative capacity, usually sup- 
plemented by training of supervisors. 
Does little or no actual project work. 
Advantages: Familiarity with per- 
sonnel and the work in hand, more 
widespread effects through a super- 
visory training program, availability 
as consultant on subsequent prob- 
lems. Disadvantages: Lack of ex- 
perience and training—unfortunately 
“the prophet is too often without 
honor in his own country”—and lack 
of uniformity in the results because 
of the diversity of supervisor per- 
sonalities. 


3 INTERNAL ORGANIZATION— 

Company personnel carrying 
out specific projects, to some degree 
acting in a consultative capacity, and 


frequently offering supplemental 
training to supervisors. Advantages: 
Familiarity with work problems and 
the personnel, uniformity of ap- 
proach to the projects in the modus 
operandi, and possible simultaneous 
undertaking of several projects. 
Disadvantages: Lack of experience 
and training, again the prophet with- 
out honor, and difficulty in finding 
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Tobias, need not be a certified public 
accountant but he should have, or 
should acquire, a good working 
knowledge of accounting. Without 
aiming for a paragon, the larger the 
number of the following attributes 
and background he has, the better 
systems man he will make. He 
should be accurate, alert, coopera- 
tive, courteous, imaginative, im- 
partial, mentally flexible, objective, 
patient, persistent, tactful and under- 
standing. He should be able to make 
sound decisions and recommenda- 
tions, compromises when they are 
called for. He should be able to 
write good reports, concisely and 
comprehensively. He should be able 
to recommend the best equipment, 
form or procedure for the job. 


Functions. At General Petroleum, 
the systems analyst’s office has the 
following functions: (a) Equip- 
ment control; (b) Forms control; 
(c) Work simplification. Long-rangé 
plans encompass additional activities, 
chief among which are establishment 
and maintenance of a supervisory 
training class to develop a continvu- 
ing and expanding consciousness of 
this work. 


EQUIPMENT CONTROL 
Maintained is a reference sum- 

mary by individual class of equiP- 

ment, furniture and machines, with 
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(GLENN C. TOBIAS, manager- 
systems, General Petroleum 
Corporation, Los Angeles, has 

d served in the controller’s depart- 
: ment since 1924. Born in Pitts- 
burgh, reared in Washington, D.C., 

and educated in Los Angeles, he 

was first a stock boy at Kee Lox 

Mfg. Co., then with Charles R. 


es 
anal Hadley Co., dealing in business Ameriean 


Or forms and designs. 


nost 


- Credit Insurance 


part @ names of vendors. Thereby the 
ysts, @ analyst is able to turn to a particular 
ger, B® type of equipment and quickly find 


the @ who handles it. The next step per- lines up eredit lines 
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em- i mits reference to the literature of 
and @ the several vendors. This method, 
are | together with friendly relationships 
and with the several salesmen, permits 

keeping current on all new develop- 
Mr, & ments in the field. 








“We are attempting also,” Mr. 1. Backs judgement of credit executive. 

—=§ Tobias notes, “to establish equip- z _. ; 
e ment standards for comparison of the 2. Gives positive loss prevention. 
y various makes of similar equipment 
. in performance, cost, maintenance, 3. Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 
‘. and other features. Eventually we 

hope to reduce the number of dif- 4. Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 
; ferent makes of equipment and ma- 

chines in the office, thereby per mit- 5. Protects working capital invested in receivables. 
— § ting a greater degree of standardiza- 

tion.” -_ ; _ 
blic 6. Promotes efficiency in organization. 
, or FORMS CONTROL 
ring There are two files for every form 7. Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 
iout | —one numerical, one functional. 
the J Through Systems is exercised a 8. Provides Service for handling collections. 
utes Me central control of these forms, by a 
tter J series of two sets of numbers. Ap- 9. Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 


He  Plications are: (1) Those forms used 
sra- by two or more departments in 
im- @ Volume sufficient to warehouse a 
‘ive, Me substantial inventory; (2) Those 
jer- forms used by a single department 
ake] Which assumes responsibility for 
da- storing the entire small usage. 
are On all new forms, the problems 
. to superficially consist of checking the 
and &@ format, appearance, paper (color, 
able | size, weight), similarity to other 
ent, ® forms, required machine spacing, 
manner of reproduction, _ initial 
quantity to be produced, whether it 
um, 
the shall be produced by company or . 
outside facilities, and assignment of For booklet, write Dept. 47, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
form number. 
nge On replenishments of supply, re- 
ties viewed are the quantity to be re- A . C di 
rent produced, whether within the com- mMmericahR re it 
ory Me Pany or purchased outside, and 
is whether proposed changes appear 


ee adoneicermnir nts Indemnity Company 


=. Tobias calls the functional file 
the real meat of the forms control 
ym- — Program. Here are consolidated, 
iip- © functionally, all forms of a similar of N cw York 
vith & ature, looking to the basic concepts 
(Concluded on following page) 


fusond 
> 


Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 


— 
ca 


Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 


i 
¢o 


Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


—_ 
- 


Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 


i 
» 


Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 





1ip- 
rol: 
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of eliminating, combining, and sim- 
plifying as many forms as possible. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 

These projects generally follow 
this course: If a request for the work 
simplification project passes the 
preliminary tests and “potential 
savings appear to be worth the nec- 
essary time and effort,” a detailed 
instruction sheet is given the analyst 
assigned to the project. First, the 
manager of the department usually 
confers with the department head 
requesting the project. Next, the 
immediate supervisor is informed 
and the categories into which his 
operations will fall are determined. 
Then the personnel concerned are 
given a brief explanation and work 
list forms are handed them, with 
detailed explanation of what is 
wanted. 

On return of these work and ac- 
tivity lists, a work distribution chart 
is prepared. This represents the 
foundation, in “bird’s eye” form, of 
the starting point in reviewing the 
work of the particular group. It 
groups by major functions all the 
prime secondary activities to be 
investigated. There is detailed dis- 
cussion with the immediate super- 
visor. After the work distribution 
chart has been “smoothed out and 
correlated,” it is scrutinized with 
these three basic purposes in mind: 
elimination, reduction, simplification. 
This leads into the area of solutions 
—and mechanization. 

Before a formal presentation is 
prepared for Management, a pre- 
liminary proposal or rough draft is 
prepared, discussed with the super- 
visor, sometimes with the employee 
most affected. This not only builds 
team spirit but helps bring out the 
main areas of resistance and permits 
re-evaluation of the original proposal 
or development of additional benefits 
or countermeasures. Sometimes a 
round table discussion is required. 
This approach avoids prolonged in- 
dividual discussion, resolves minor 
points, and promotes greater partic- 
ipation, Mr. Tobias adds, but the 
chairman must exercise a firm guid- 
ing hand. 

“From the systems standpoint, 
don’t support a lost cause if the 
majority opinion is against you, 
particularly if the issue is unimpor- 
tant,” he cautions. “If there is equal 
or greater validity to their argu- 
ments than your proposal, com- 
promise the issue and move on to the 
important remaining ones.” 

Having cleared the hurdles of 
supervisor and group obstacles, next 
comes the formal presentation to 
Management comparable to the 


How to Calculate 
Break-Even Point 

Writes H. W. Adkins, execu- 
tive vice president, Yahr-Lange, 
Inc., Milwaukee, to the com- 
pany’s accounts, in “Push-but- 
ton Methods for Manage- 
ment :” 

1. Determine the gross mar- 
gin percent to sales; 2. Deduct 
all variable costs, as expressed 
in percent to sales, from No. 1; 
3. The answer to No. 2 is the 
contributed gross margin per- 
cent; 4. Determine the net 
profit (before income taxes) 
and express it as a percent to 
sales; 5. Divide 100 by the 
basic gross profit (No. 3); 6. 
Multiply No. 4 by No. 5. 

The answer to No. 6 repre- 
sents the percent of the net 
sales which provide the entire 
net profit. If the present net 
sales were decreased by this 
percent and you failed to be 
able to reduce your present 
fixed expense, you would make 
no net profit — you would 
merely break even. This is the 
break-even point. 


salesman’s close. “We have no estab- 
lished pattern for presenting pro- 
posals,” he notes, “but have success- 
fully followed this outline on some 
of our larger projects: (1) Index; 
(2) Purpose and scope; (3) Methods 
used; (4) Personnel contacted; (5) 
Present personnel on equipment, 
forms, functions, office layout; (6) 
Proposed equipment, forms, func- 
tions, office layout, personnel; (7) 
Concluding remarks; (8) Charts, ex- 
hibits, forms, etc. 


The report to Management should 
be objective and honest, specific 
(particularly recommendations), 
brief but complete. 


The human relations aspect of any 
Systems project is one of the most 
important, Mr. Tobias told the Petro- 
leum Accountants Society. “When 
we discuss our work list forms with 
personnel, we advise them that Top 
Management has backed us up in 
stating that no person shall lose his 
job or be down-graded because of 
work simplification. We adopt the 
attitude that by providing them wth 
a preliminary ‘look see’ at what we 
propose handing in they are not 
fighting the invisible. We often find 
also that the supervisor feels more 
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important when asked for his opin- 
ion.” 

Approval from Top Management 
received, “we work closely with the 
supervisor and all employees con- 
cerned. This way we help make the 
system work and iron out any ‘bugs’ 
before they can get to be problems, 
Even after the system is installed and 
working smoothly, we stop by oc- 
casionally to see how ‘our baby’ is 
getting along.” 


Record in Consumer Credit 
Volume Anticipated This Year 
Their record 1953 volume will be 
equaled or passed in ’54, say more 
than 90 per cent of the consumer 
credit granters (financing everything 
from automobiles to doctor bills) 
who reported in a survey conducted 
by the National Research Bureau, 
Inc., Chicago. A 10 per cent in- 
crease was estimated by more than 
half of these, who held nearly $22 
billions in instalment credit out- 
standing at the end of 1953. 


PROBLEM 


After 41 years in business, net 
worth was $34,105.00. 

At this time the business was sold 
to another party, and a new corpora- 
tion was chartered with an authorized 
capital of $50,000.00, with paid-in 
capital of $10,000.00. The incorpo- 
rators were the original partners and 
two other men. 


Begun on p. 12 


After being in business for six 
years the corporation had a net worth 
of $86,800.00. In September, 1953, 
it sold its assets for a reported con- 
sideration of .$130,000.00. 


Over this period of about 12 years, 
we kept in close touch with them 
through Credit Interchange Reports 
and Dun and Bradstreet reports, sell- 
ing them in large volume, with profil 
to the customer, the salesman and to 
our firm. 


Counseling with debtors, discussing 
their difficulties, offering advice and 
suggestions, and seeing small accounts 
grow into profitable ones, is a very 
gratifying experience for any credit 
manager. There is much satisfaction 
in helping a customer over the tough 
spots, when it can be done without 
loss and often at a profit to the com- 
pany one represents. It requires con- 
structive thought, real effort and the 
expenditure of some time and a C0 
operative and friendly spirit to pull 
the customer out of the marginal 
class, retain his goodwill and put ad- 
ditional business on the books. 
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Its Management at Work—Spadework; 
How IH Helps Nations Move Forward 





WK 


OVER SHE GOES! The Belgian Congo’s roadbuilding program calls for completion 
of 10,000 miles of roads in 10 years and improvement of 60,000 additional miles. 
International Harvester technicians train native mechanics. 


XPANSION of industrial pro- 
ductivity, utilization of the 
equipment essential to carry 
out the program, 
and credit, make 
up a team work- 
ing for any na- 
tion’s lasting se- 
curity. That’s 
the combination 
behind Interna- 

tional Harvester 

Export Com- 

pany’s theme, 

“TH Products— 

Source of Phys- 
ical and Economic Security,” in a 
campaign extending to many foreign 
shores, with emphasis on farm 

equipment, motor trucks and heavy 
crawler tractors and engines, and 
refrigeration products. 

Spadework in several primary 
fields of activity is pre-essential to 
building economic sure-footedness 
for a national community, says Fitz- 
hugh Granger, manager of mer- 
chandising services for foreign op- 
erations of the company, now in its 
03rd year of providing needed 
equipment abroad. 

Physical and economic security, 
e finds, is in direct ratio to a na- 
tion’s ability to obtain and effectively 
use the machines and equipment 
that will increase the output of the 
country’s industries. That was the 
idea of Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
Whose reaper company was a pre- 
decessor of today’s corporation, when 


FITZHUGH 
GRANGER 


in 1851 he entered his harvesting 
machine in the Exhibition of the In- 
dustries of All Nations, in London. 
Today that thought has been di- 
rected to the business of raising 
standards of living internationally. 


Harvest Tripled in Philippines 

Take the case of the Philippine 
Government’s decision to revolu- 
tionize its grain-growing methods, 
under the late President Manuel 
Roxas’ rice and corn production 
commission. The commission bought 
IH farm machinery to clear land, 
terrace it, and plant and harvest rice 


‘lowlands to the sea. 


crops, but also asked the company 
to supply field and technical spe- 
cialists to train native operators and 
to plan soil conservation measures. 

The resultant harvest was three 
times the maximum average per 
unit that the rice producers had 
thought possible. 

Then there was in Ireland the pro- 
jected recovery of 4% million acres 
of the 7% used only for pasturage, 
much of it under water in winter, in 
a ten-year land development pro- 
gram. The national drainage pro- 
gram called for a large fleet of 
crawler tractors to prepare and level 
the land, remove hedge and shrub 
obstructions from shallow streams, 
and start water flowing from the 
Soil water- 
logged for centuries is coming into 
its own. 


10,000 Miles of Belgian Congo Roads 


Now underway is another vast 
project, this in roadbuilding in the 
Belgian Congo. Inadequate trans- 
portation was cheating the people 
out of the benefits of natural re- 
sources, including large uranium 
deposits, until the Government voted 
a ten-year plan to complete 10,000 
miles of roads and improve 60,000 
miles of old roads. 

With the aid of funds from the U.S. 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 20 International TD-24 and 40 
TD-18 crawler tractors were pur- 
chased, to build three miles of road 
a day. 

First, IH set up a field school to 
train local mechanics, with the com- 
pany’s technical experts as teachers. 

Thus steps forward the movement 
to overcome nations’ basic problems 
by application of modern equipment 
toward economic independence. 





BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION. Now, with modern IH equipment, rice production 
is tripled in the Philippines’ grain-growing project. Here the guitar player of old was 
helping the rice planters to forget their aching backs. 
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Best Collector Best Liked by Customer 


Friendly Firmness Is Ce to Keeping Account Financially Healthy 


risk their limited capital in any 
other business are eager to rush 

— into auto service 
station operation 
or to open a one- 
man garage, 
precisely that 
long must credit 
and sales depart- 
ments of whole- 
salers and man- 
ufacturers exer- 
cise nonstop 
cognizance of the 
fact that mortality in this field is 
relatively high and join management 
in practicing the vigilance that is 
the price of desirable credit rela- 
tions and good business generally in 
the field. 

“There is no room here for over- 
selling, no place for laxity in collec- 
tions, for the saturation point for 
repair shops and gasoline outlets in 
any community is soon reached, and 
those who tamper with the econom- 
ics are apt to find themselves in and 
out of business in a hurry, and with 
certain loss to the supplier,” says 
Robert G. Fulton, credit manager of 
the Motor Supply Company, Inc., in 
Spokane. 

Because small garages spring up 
seemingly overnight, and often be- 
fore the local credit association has 
any line on them, “we depend 
heavily upon reports from nearby 
cities, and credit interchange is a 
prime necessity for every firm that 
supplies them,” Mr. Fulton ex- 
plains. 

“It should be realized that cooper- 
ation among suppliers works to the 
advantage of all, and there certainly 
is no value in withholding credit in- 
formation from a competitor, if for 
no other reason than that what he 
knows may benefit us.” 


\ long as men who would not 


R. G. FULTON 


In Spokane the automotive supply 
credit men meet weekly and keep 
one another informed on individual 
accounts as well as conditions gen- 
erally, the executive points out. To 
do otherwise would “amount to 
nothing more than a subterfuge for 
the sake of temporary gain that 
must be shortlived indeed. 

“We at Motor Supply have been 
fortunate in managing to hold losses 
at what appears to be an irreducible 
minimum. On the books we provide 
for a loss of one-fourth of one per 
cent, but for five years our annual 
loss has not reached $100 on a year- 
ly gross that approximates $750,000. 

“We serve between 500 and 600 
open accounts and 300 to 400 tran- 
sients in a territory that is largely 
rural and marked by farming, lum- 
bering and mining communities. 
From this it is clear that we count 
chiefly upon repeat orders; it is 
equally apparent that our chief con- 
cern is to keep the customers in the 
best possible financial condition.” 

Turning over its stock four times 
a year and taking its cash discounts 
for payment of invoices, the com- 
pany management feels that its 
customers should do the same, 
therefore should not be oversold, 
understocked, or permitted to fall 
behind in their payments. 

“The salesmen who are held in 
highest regard by our customers,” 
says Mr. Fulton,. “are those who are 
the best collectors. It is as if the 
customer recognizes the value of a 
goodwill position and admires the 
man who helps him maintain it, no 
matter how painful the operation 
occasionally may be.” 

All outside salesmen of Motor 
Supply Company begin their careers 
at the bottom of the ladder in the 
Spokane office, and are well-ground- 
ed in sound sales and credit prac- 


“We have found that our salesmen are our biggest asset and 
best tool, so far as collections are concerned. In selling, their 
prime aim is to control a customer’s inventory so that he may 
turn it over and make a profit. They do not violate good busi- 
ness practice by overstocking a man, or by neglecting collections 
until his position becomes assailable.” 


—R. G. Fulton 
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ROBERT G. FULTON, credit 

manager of Motor Supply Com. 
pany, Inc., Spokane, was educated at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and then 
started on the staff of the Panhandle 
Abstract and Title Company. In 
1930 he became a bookkeeper for 
Motor Supply and five years later 
was named credit and office man- 
ager. 

Mr. Fulton was president of the 
Spokane Association of Credit Men 
in 1946 and in the following year 
held the presidency of the Spokane 
Merchants Association, affiliated 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


tices before they take to the road. 
They know the routine of good 
credit procedure and recognize the 
fact that management has a right to Ff 
demand a paid-up record for ac- f 
counts as the basis of selling. 


Friendly Attitude Is the Key ; 
The formula is simple: Act in F 
friendship toward the customer 
through all steps of collection pro- 
cedure, no matter how long drawn 
out they may be. Since “every cus- 
tomer is going to remember the 
credit man,” Mr. Fulton adds, “how 
much better that he remember him 
as a friend who sought to assist 
him!” 

Furthermore, “credit men can do 
a public relations job for their own 
fraternity in general, as well as their 
own business, by maintaining the 
attitude, supported by the fact of 
action to match it, that they are ina 
position materially to assist the cus- 
tomer. This requires the proper 
manner toward him, along with tan- 
gible evidence of doing one’s best to 
put him on his feet as a successful 
businessman.” 

The company’s terms call for 4 
cash discount of 2 per cent for pay- 
ment by the 10th of the following 
month. “If the account is unpaid o 
that date, a second notice is sent out 
on the 15th of the month. If delin- 
quency continues to the 20th, I write 
a friendly letter asking the reaso?. 
The salesman is told of this letter, 
with the thought he will give “ 
some word of his client’s condition 


“If I consider the account’s reply F 








if 


ut 


to me unsatisfactory, or the sales- 
man reports the condition ‘poor,’ 
the account is placed on a cash 
pasis until the delinquency is re- 
moved. If there appears no sound 
reason for the slow pay, I follow 
up with a still stronger letter, but 
this one also is informal and friend- 


ly.” 

Three reasons cited in favor of the 
C.0.D. procedure are: (1) It tends 
to stimulate better business practices 
by drawing the account’s attention 
to the position into which he has 
allowed himself to fall; (2) It stimu- 
lates better collection vractices by 
the dealer by keeping him aware 
that his supplier must be paid on 
time and is not his banker; and (3) 
A customer on a C.O.D. basis is 
paying his current bills while col- 
lection of past due bills is being 
pushed. 


In the sale of capital goods, Mr. 
Fulton adds, “we insist upon a con- 
ditional sales contract which is filed 
at the county seat of the customer. 
By it we retain title to the equip- 
ment until the contract is paid, and 
even if the customer should go into 
bankruptcy in the meantime, the 
merchandise cannot be touched by 
others. We may split his payments 
over 30, 60 and 90-day periods if his 
credit rating warrants it. Payment 
of such contracts rarely is a prob- 
lem.” 


The basic policy, however, what- 
ever the account, is friendly cooper- 
ation. 


CPA’s Recruiting Youth 
To Learn the Profession 
Although public accounting re- 
putedly has expanded faster than 
any other profession in the last 30 
years, unless a larger number of 
qualified young folk can be drawn 
to it a serious shortage of C.P.A.s is 
faced by American business, reports 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants, national professional society of 
certified public accountants. To in- 
terest high school seniors and col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores in 
accounting as a career, the society 
and its state associations are promot- 
ing an $80,000 country-wide cam- 
paign of recruitment. 


“Large-scale business operations, 
increased regulation and complicated 
taxation have led to an unpre- 
cedented demand for accounting 
services,” says Samuel J. Broad, a 
past president of the A.LA., chair- 
man of the institute’s accounting 
personnel committee and partner in 
the accounting firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Company. 








We got paid — 





$122,500 although 


our factory was idle! 


How Hartford Business Interruption Insurance 
paid off during our five-month shutdown 
(Based on Company File #TC-51-1087) 


A fire at our main clothing factory 
snarled our entire operation. 

We couldn’t use the building until 
extensive repairs were made. And 
we couldn’t find another that could 
be used temporarily. We had no 
choice but to remain idle. 


Many of our expenses, of course, 
went right on. Frankly, I wonder if 
we could have met them all without 
Business Interruption Insurance. 
It paid us $122,500 between the 
time of the fire and the date we got 
rolling again. 


A period of enforced idleness can play havoc with the finances 


of any business, large or small. 


Yet no company need leave itself open to a crippling loss 
of income when fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other 
insurable hazard causes a temporary shutdown. Business 
Interruption Insurance is designed to carry the load. 

Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent, 
or your insurance broker, for details. Have him 


show you how this essential, moderately-priced 
protection makes customers safer credit risks. It can 
strengthen your own insurance program, too! 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford : 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Nelling Is Business of Every Department in 
A.B. Dick Advises Top Management 


Company, 


USINESS management in gen- 
eral is emphasizing more and 
more what credit management 

has been saying: “The selling func- 
tion applies to all departments of an 
organization.” 


“Although the marketing func- 
tions are specifically those carried 
out by the sales division, everyone 
within the organization to some de- 
gree is concerned with sales,” A. B. 
Dick III, president of the A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, told several hun- 
dred top management executives at 
the American Management Associa- 
tion’s general management confer- 
ence to discuss key problems in 
critical areas of management opera- 
tion. Mr. Dick, describing the ex- 
pansion program being carried out 
by his company, declared the four 
major steps toward achieving the 
goal to be: (1) to inform, (2), to 
survey, (3) to coordinate, and (4) to 
review. 


“Panicky” price cutting and 
“across the board” personnel cuts 
were decried by speakers as un- 
sound means to achieve company 
objectives in the competitive era. 
“In periods of tough sailing the 
wise course is first to strengthen 
the selling, merchandising and serv- 
ice functions of the company rather 
than to turn in panic to price cut- 
ting,” said P. B. Wishart, president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phenomenal growth ahead for 
Canada and Latin America and for 
several large areas of the United 
States was forecast by Murray 
Shields, vice president and econ- 
omist, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York. He recommended 
a cooperative program to utilize this 
potential. “While not depression- 
proof,” he said, “there is no prospect 
we will experience another 1929. 
We will have ‘little depressions’ aris- 
ing from a pause in purchasing 
and/or a pause in capital expendi- 
tures to offset overexpansion, but 
not big depressions, which are 
primarily financial in origin.” 

“We must recognize that manage- 
ment does not develop its people. It 
can only provide the climate, stim- 
ulation, guidance and opportunities 
in which people will endeavor to 


develop themselves within the limi- 
tations of their inherent capacities,” 
declared H. J. Phillips, Jr.;- director 
of organization planning, United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
discussing objectives in manage- 
ment development, a. preliminary 
report on the work of the manage- 
ment personnel development re- 
search committee established by the 
A.M.A. two years ago. 

“During the past few months 
business has been experiencing an 
inventory liquidation. Now would 
seem to be the proper time to hus- 
band our cash and to take further 
steps to review critically the sound- 
ness of those othér assets :which 
rapidly convert into cash, namely 
accounts receivable and inventories,” 
said Kenneth W. Fraser, financial 
vice president, J. P. Stevens & Com- 
pany, New York, in defining the 
terms of a wise financial program. 

More active participation in com- 
munity and national policy-making 


by business leaders was advocated 
by Edward T. T. Williams, presi- 
dent, The Lambert Company, Jer- 
sey City. “The American people 
need leadership from men like you 
who are leaders. We want fewer 
executive exiles.” 


Lack of efficient management 
planning and control was cited by 
Oliver J. Greenway, vice president, 
works and general planning, Inter- 
national Resistance Company, Phila- 
delphia, as the cause of many recent 
business failures. He stressed full 
participation of all segments of the 
organization for most effective re- 
sults in achieving company policy 
and objectives. Describing the major 
steps in his company’s five-year 
“master plan” he said, “Operations 
should be subject to regular and 
continuous internal audits, just as 
fiscal assets are.” 

“Inventory control is more impor- 


(Concluded on opposite page) 


FARGO-MOORHEAD (North Dakota) credit men and sales executives get together in 
joint meeting, at which E. B. Moran, N.A.C.M. secretary and assistant executive ma 
ager, is guest speaker. Shown are officers, past and present, of the two organizations. 
Standing (I. to r.): Harold H. Berg, credit manager, Dakota Electric & Supply Co. 
director N.A.C.M., afid Harry E. Howland, president and general manager, Fargo Baker) 
Co., a past director N.A.C.M. Seated (I. to 1r.): Larry H. Dablen, credit managet, 
Dakota Tractor and Equipment Co., then president, Fargo-Moorhead Association of 
Credit Men; F. W. Mobr, Jr., president and general manager, Dacotah Paper Co., past 
president of the credit association and a past president of the Fargo-Moorhead Sales 
Executives Club; Milton Larson, president, Larson Co., and president of the Sales 
Executives Club. 
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tant today than during wartime be- 
cause delivery and service are more 
important in the retention and 
expansion of business,” declared 
William F. MacDonald, president, 
E. F. Houghton Company, Phila- 
delphia. An improved system of 
inventory control which has enabled 
the company to reduce its manu- 
facturing order cycle without in- 
creasing storage facilities was de- 
scribed by Mr. MacDonald. Carl J. 
Greek, inventory manager, The 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
Cleveland, outlined basic elements 
in his company’s program of pack- 
aged-product inventory control, with 
“sales planning” as the key. 

“The atomic revolution will im- 
pose heavy ethical and technical 
responsibilities on business manage- 
ment, besides transforming every 
phase of our lives.” Industry will 
need to develop a new breed of 
management men—men of ethics, 
vision and spiritual faith, was the 
opinion of John Jay Hopkins, chair- 
man, General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Predicts Radical Changes in 
Office Procedures—Or Else 

The next 25 years must bring 
radical changes in the methods and 
systems of American offices, de- 
clared Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., presi- 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., in a talk 
on “The Coming Revolution in the 
Office” before the Office Executives 
Association of New York. 

Unless American businessmen 
recognize “the brake that office op- 
erations are applying” to American 
industry and remedy the situation, it 
will be impossible for productivity 
in the nation to continue increasing 
at its present rate, he warned. 

He attributed the bottleneck in 
office operations to a tremendous 


increase in the amount of paper 


work carried by the average busi- 
hess, requiring a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of workers 
needed to staff the nation’s offices. 
Between 1940 and 1950, Mr. Wheeler 
reported, clerical and kindred work- 
ers increased 55 per cent in total 
numbers, the largest percentage in- 
crease of any major occupation. 


A. F. Liska, Burroughs, Retires 

Arthur F. Liska, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of finance, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., has retired after 45 years of 
continuous service with the com- 
pany. He joined Burroughs in 1909 
as a draftsman, transferred to plant 
accounting, was controller for 25 
years, and especially active in for- 
ign operations. 


B US ines S thrives on credit, both get- 


ting and giving. Yet in giving credit, a business may 


as a result find itself in 


need of more ready 


funds. To handle larger credits or for any other sound 


cash? 


Through Commercial Credit’s flexible method, hun- 


reason could your business use more 


dreds of companies have obtained added cash—as 


little as 525; 000 Or as much as 


millions. The total we advanced for working capital 


purposes alone last year amounted to more than 600 


* 3 
millions with several companies using 


over 5 Million each. In most cases cash was available 


within 3 to 5 days of first 


CONLACE anc 


funds were available continuously without further 


negotiations. If you can use extra cash, get in 


touch with C ommercial Credit. 


You’ll find our methods fast and flexible—and our 


one charge is tax deductible. Contact Commercial 


* 
Credit. Write, wire or phone the nearest 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION Office below and 
say, ‘Send me details of plan offered in Credit &% 


Financial Management.” 


BattrmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


CommeERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


The Third National Bank in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has advanced WarrEN 
P. Gray from controller to vice 
president and controller, and S. C. 
Hieronymus from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president. 

Mr. Gray, with a diploma from the 
Rutgers University graduate school 
of banking, New Brunswick, N.WJ., 
joined the bank staff in 1934, was 
appointed an assistant cashier in 
1941, assistant vice president in 1947, 
and controller in 1951. He is past 
president of the Nashville chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Hieronymus, a native of Ok- 
lahoma, began his banking career 
in 1928 as an office boy with the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Tulsa. At the time he left in 1950 to 
join the Third National Bank in 
Nashville, he was assistant cashier 
in charge of the credit department. 
He has continued in credit work and 
has assisted in the administratve 
functions of the credit department 
since his election as assistant cashier 
in 1950. He is president of the 
Nashville Association of Credit Men, 
and director of the Nashville chap- 
ter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. Other member- 
ships include Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates and the American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Hieronymus was 
educated at Tulsa University, down- 
town college, and the Oklahoma 
School of Accountancy, Law and 
Finance. He is past president, Tulsa 
Wholesale Credit Managers Associa- 
tion. 


~ 


S.C. HIERONYMUS W. P. GRAY 


J. E. BRYANT D. E. O'NEIL 


Rosert L. KiasBin, who joined the 
General Instrument Corporation as 
a cost accountant in 1935, has been 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the newly created Eliz- 
abeth (N.J.) division of the com- 
pany. From cost accountant he ad- 
vanced to controller and general 
manager of the company’s F. W. 
Sickles division plant in Danielson, 
Conn. He began his business career 
as a mill agent for the International 
Paper & Power Company, following 
studies at the College of the City of 
New York. 


Arvin H. Quam has been advanced 
to treasurer, Inland Steel Products 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., from as- 
sistant to the treasurer. He succeeds 
O. R. Egan, who was made controller 
of Inland Steel Company, Chicago, of 
which the Milwaukee firm is a sub- 
sidiary. Mr. Quam joined the com- 
pany in 1950 from a post as assistant 
controller, Carnation Co., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., following prior associa- 
tions with Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
and General Electric Co. He is a 
member of the Wisconsin Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


James E. Bryant has been ad- 
vanced to secretary and credit man- 
ager, Swayne Latham Tires, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. He joined the com- 
pany as assistant credit manager in 
1946, on his return from five years 
of military service. Born in- Brad- 
ford, Tenn., in 1915 and educated at 
Memphis State College, he went to 
work for B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Memphis. Entering the army in 
1941, he served in the India-Burma 
theater and advanced to first lieu- 
tenant in the adjutant general’s de- 
partment. He is a member of the 
American Legion and on the board 
of the Memphis Association of 
Credit Men. 


Dante. E. O’NEt, previously as- 
sistant treasurer and controller, has 
been named treasurer, Hertz Rent- 
A-Car System, Inc., Chicago. At 
the same time Rosert O. Lowe is 
advanced to controller from assistant 
controller. Mr. O’Neil has been 
with Hertz for the past 27 years. He 
transferred to the Chicago office of 
the company in 1947 when the Chi- 
cago and Pontiac, Mich. offices were 
consolidated. Mr. Lowe was with 
General Motors in Detroit from 1943 
to 1947 before joining Hertz. 
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P. O. SWANSON 


W. F. BAKER 


Wiuu1aM F. Baker has been ap- 
pointed assistant credit manager, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. He went to US. Steel 
in 1948 as a college trainee in the 
accounting department. A member 
of the N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit & Financial Management at 
Dartmouth, class of ’54, he holds the 
B.B.A. degree of Westminster Col- 
lege and has done graduate work at 
the University of Pittsburgh. In 
World War II he served as an ensign 
in the Navy’s amphibious service. 


Paut O. Swanson has been named 
to the new post of credit manager of 
The Chemstrand Corporation, Deca- 
tur, Ala. He will be located at the 
firm’s sales headquarters in New 
York City. He had previously been 
associated in a credit capacity with 
Amoskegg Manufacturing Company 
and before that with a carpet com- 
pany and a furniture manufacturer. 


Jackson L. HiIckuin, real estate 
loan officer since 1947 at First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego, Calif., has been appointed a 
vice president. Mr. Hicklin joined 
the bank staff in 1920. He is a di- 
rector of the San Diego Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Frep A. CRAINE, advanced to gen- 
eral credit manager, Diamond Alkali 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, succeeds 
the late George O. Richardson. 
From accounting work in 1947 at 
Diamond Alkali’s Painesville works, 
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he became assistant works auditor, 
then assistant credit manager at the 
company’s Cleveland headquarters, 
in 1948. 


Epwarp J. Martin has been ad- 
vanced to vice president, John P. 
Maguire & Company, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., from assistant treasurer. 
He joined the company in 1941, left 
for Navy service, and on his return 
in 1946 was made assistant treasurer. 
For the past two years he has been 
in the credit department. In his 
new position he will be concerned 
with operating and financial phases. 
He is a member of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. Prior to his employment 
with Maguire company, he was with 
Irving Trust Company for seven 
years. 


Oscar E. PLANtTEROTH has been 
named treasurer of Knapp Mills, In- 
corporated, New York, N.Y. He also 
serves as treasurer of the Andrews- 
Knapp Construction Company, a 
subsidiary. He has been controller 
of both firms since their organiza- 
tion and has been associated with 
the metal industry since 1910. 


WaLtTer F. Situ has been elected 
president of Kingsport Press, Kings- 
port, Tenn., to succeed the late Col. 
E. W. Palmer. He has been with the 
company since 1923 and was execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer. 
Edward J. Triebe, formerly vice 
president, becomes executive vice 
president. 


E. J. Gossett, president, Bell & 
Gossett Company, Morton Grove, IIL, 
has been named to the additional 
office of chairman of the board. R. E. 
Moore, vice president and secretary, 
and Clarence E. Pullum, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, have been made 
executive vice presidents. They also 
will continue as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 


Dovuctas B. Gwinn has_ been 
named manager of the credit depart- 
ment, Waggener Paint Co., subsidi- 
ary of Pratt and Lambert, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to succeed L. E. 
Neumann, who advanced to the pres- 
idency. Mr. Gwinn entered the em- 
ploy of the Waggener company in 
1940 and, with the exception of four 
years with the Army air force, has 
been with the company since. He 
Started in the shipping department 
of the factory and advanced through 
various posts in the factory, labora- 
tory and office. He is a graduate of 
Wichita University and holds a 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry. 





Wiu1am FE. Ruipptrorp has been 
advanced to credit manager of the 
central district, American Steel & 
Wire division, United States Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants and the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Riddiford’s previous pro- 
motion to assistant credit manager 
from supervisor of organization 
planning in the accounting depart- 
ment was recorded in C&FM Jan- 
uary 1954. 


CuarLEs C. Hammer has been 
named treasurer and Joun OD. 
DrINKO secretary, in promotions an- 
nounced at The Standard Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Hammer, a graduate of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, joined Stand- 
ard Products a year ago as director 
of financial planning, following as- 
sociation with Textron, Inc., as con- 





J. D. DRINKO 


Cc. C. HAMMER 





W. E. RIDDIFORD 


A. R. RICHMAN 


troller, and with Sharpe & Dohme as 
budget director. He is a member of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 

Mr. Drinko for the past year had 
been assistant secretary. He is a 
member of the company’s legal rep- 
resentatives, Baker, Hostetler & Pat- 
terson. He is a graduate of Marshall 
College and Ohio State University 
law school and has done _ post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Texas. 


ArtHuR R. RICHMAN, appointed 
treasurer, Rogers Imports, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., began with the com- 
pany in 1944 as auditor and ad- 
vanced to controller and member of 
the board prior to this appointment. 
A graduate of New York University 
(1940), he is a member of the New 


York State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants and the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. 


Paut F. SwanrTEE, controller of the 
company since 1952, has been named 
to the board of International Tele- 
phone & Telegrapli Corporation. Mr. 
Swantee joined I. T. & T. in 1942 as 
assistant controller. He also is a 
director of several other I. T. & T. 
companies: International Standard 
Electric Corporation, the Cuban 
Telephone Company, and the Inter- 
national Telephone Building Corp., 
and a vice president and director of 
Coolerator Co., an I. T. & T. division. 


Vircir C. Svubiivan has been 
elected to the newly created office 
of vice president in charge of finance, 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Sullivan be- 
gan his career as a research analyst 
with Lee Higginson & Co., New 
York City. 


ALFRED T. BEATON, appointed con- 
troller, New England High Carbon 
Wire Company, Millbury, Mass., 
joined the company in 1943 as office 
manager. He assumed the additional 
responsibilities of credit manager in 
1946 and was made assistant treas- 
urer in 1949. Following graduation 
from Northeastern University in 
1934, with a B.S. degree in business 
administration, he joined McLauren- 
Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass., 
as cost accountant, and left in 1937 
to go with Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO—JOHN OBEDA, 
a specialist in textile financing, who 
has been elected a vice president of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York City ... Oscar 
CRANE, appointed treasurer, Braniff 
Airways, Inc., Dallas, Tex... . JosEPH 
K. Satomon, formerly general man- 
ager and secretary, who has been 
named president, Royal Metal Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, and GrorcE 
C. LauTEMANN, formerly president of 
the company’s Canadian subsidiary, 
who has been made executive vice 
president of the parent concern... 
Miss Marcaret McLAUvuGHLIN, ap- 
pointed credit manager, Pioneer 
Phosphate Co., Des Moines, Iowa... 
OweEN W. Brock, named manager of 
the Detroit branch of Osco Steel 
division of Ohio Stainless & Com- 
mercial Steel Company . . . ELMER 
MorzEL, promoted to assistant vice 
president, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo....B. W. Maxey, 
elected vice president in charge of 
finance, The Glidden Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Blow to “States Righters” 


State courts may not take over the 
functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board by injunction, the 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously, holding that when state and 
federal laws run parallel the federal 
administrative group has jurisdic- 
tion. 

The decision came in a case in- 
volving the Central Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., and a local 
of the A.F.L. Teamsters. The com- 
pany had obtained a state court in- 
junction to prevent the teamsters 
from picketing its docks to get its 
employees to join the union. There 
was no strike dispute. The Supreme 
Court held that the matter should 
have been handled by the N.L.R.B. 

In the decision, Justice Jackson 
wrote, “We conclude that when fed- 
eral power constitutionally is exerted 
for the protection of public or private 
interest or both, it becomes the su- 
preme law of the land and cannot be 
curtailed, circumvented, or extended 
by a state procedure merely because 
it will apply some doctrine of private 
right.” 

The decision thwarted proponents 
of greater state control of labor 
relations, particularly in regulation 
of picketing. 


Pensioner Unemployment Pay 

A decision by the New Jersey su- 
preme court ruled that an employee 
retired involuntarily under an in- 
dustrial pension program is eligible 
to collect unemployment compensa- 
tion in that state provided he “ac- 
tively” seeks work. 

A group of Campbell Soup Co. 
employees in Camden, N.J., filed for 
jobless-pay benefits after they were 
retired on pensions at 65. The em- 
ployees contended they were retired 
against their will, that the pensions 
(union-negotiated) were inadequate 
and they preferred to work. The 
union contract with the company 
called for retirement at 65 and for 
pensions for all retirees with five or 
more years’ service. A lower court 
agreed with the company’s claim 
that the union-negotiated contract 
took the workers’ retirement out of 
the involuntary realm and barred 
them from unemployment pay, but 
the state supreme court reversed the 
lower court’s decision. 

In another case the New Jersey 
supreme court disqualified from re- 
ceiving jobless pay an employee who 


quit his job at 68, electing to retire 
on a pension although he was not 
obligated to do so. The court over- 
ruled the employee’s contention that 
he had “good cause” for electing to 
be pensioned. 


Delay in Recording Mortgage 

A chattel mortgage was declared 
null and void and a reclamation peti- 
tion was dismissed because of a lapse 
of 4 months and 25 days in the rec- 
ordation of the mortgage, in the 
Pennsylvania case of Consorto Con- 
struction Company, Inc., bankrupt, 
No. 23573. 

The Equity Investment Company 
filed a petition to reclaim certain 
machinery, equipment and motor 
vehicles under a chattel mortgage 
given by the bankrupt to the peti- 
tioner on March 9, 1951, to secure a 
bond in the amount of $22,000. The 
chattel mortgage was filed and re- 
corded in the county office in Phila- 
delphia on August 3, 1951. The 
Consorto company was declared in 
bankruptcy on December 24, 1951. 

In the period between March 9, 
1951, and August 3, 1951, credit was 


extended to the Consorto company 
by other concerns without knowl- 
edge of the existence of the chatte] 
mortgage. 

The trustee declared the chattel 
mortgage null and void for want of 
recordation within a reasonable time, 
and the reclamation petition of 
Equity was dismissed. 


Bulk Sale Terminates Lease 


Bulk sale of a tenant’s assets to a 
new corporation which sublet the 
premises constituted a violation of 
the lease, in the case of Lockwood- 
Dutchess, Inc. vs. P.V.M. Corpora- 
tion (Dutchess County Court, New 
York). The P.V.M. corporation, it 
was charged, had arranged a settle- 
ment with creditors through a bulk 
sale of assets to P.V.M. Finishing 
Corporation. The plaintiff lessor 
charged that the bulk sale of all as- 
sets except the lease, and the taking 
back by P.V.M. Corporation of a 
lease on machinery and equipment, 
constituted an assignment of the 
lease. 

The court ruled for the plaintiff, 
declaring a landlord has the right to 
terminate a lease following the bulk 
sale of the tenant’s assets to a new 
corporation. A claim by the de- 
fendant that acceptance of rent con- 
stituted a waiver on the part of the 
landlord was not allowed. 


GENERAL KENNEY AT YOUNGSTOWN—Gen. George C. Kenney (seated right) 
former U. S. Air Force chief in the Japanese campaign, stressed the vital role of ait 
power in defense in an address before the Youngstown Association of Credit Mem. 
General Kenney was welcomed by William Vaughan (seated, left) office manager, Hy- 
Way Machinery, Inc.,.who served as a flyer under the general in World War Il, and 
Harry G. Hinson (center), secretary and assistant treasurer, The Bessemer Limestone 6 
Cement Co., past president, Youngstown association. Standing (I. to r.): William ]. 
Davis, Jr., assistant treasurer, Copperweld Steel Co., E. Perry Beatty, treasurer, Dollar 
Savings & Trust Co.; Edna M. King, treasurer, Youngstown Collateral Loan Co.; and 
John Quincy Adams, vice president, treasurer and assistant secretary, The Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Co., association past president. 
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Convertible Currencies Held 
Weapon against Communism 











“Freely convertible currencies 
will strengthen the free world in the 
cold war against communism,” in 
the opinion of Raymond F. Mikesell, 
professor of economics, University 
of Virginia. “Inter-convertibility 
between the dollar, the pound ster- 
ling and the major currencies of 
Europe is particularly important be- 
cause they finance the vast bulk of 
the world’s trade.” 

“Without some form of organizing 
principle in world trade, the free 
world will lose out in the struggle 
for world power,” declares the econ- 
omist in his report, “Foreign Ex- 
change in the Postwar World,” is- 
sued by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. “Lacking political unification, 
the principal coordinating force 
available to the free world economy 
is the operation of unfettered mar- 
kets for goods and capital, which, in 
the broadest sense, demands the 
creation of a payments mechanism 
which will permit the unrestricted 
operations of these market forces. 

“The assistance of the United 
States would be crucial to the suc- 
cess of any convertibility plan. This 
would include a liberalization of 
US. trade policies, a substantial 
stabilization loan to the United 





Kingdom, and eventually an addi- 
tional subscription to the Monetary 
Fund.” 

Professor Mikesell was consultant 
to the Bretton Woods and other in- 
ternational monetary conferences, 
and with the Randall Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy. 


Expenditures per Dwelling Unit 
Quadrupled in 60 Year Span 

The average construction expendi- 
ture in current dollars per private 
non-farm housekeeping dwelling 
unit has quadrupled in the last 60 
years. This finding comes from study 
of the residential construction in- 
dustry since 1889, in a project of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search on capital formation and 
financing in the United States. 

Some of the more important find- 
ings show: 

(1) The average expenditure per 
dwelling unit rose from about $2,200 
in the 1890’s to about $8,500 in 1950. 

(2) When deflated to remove the 
effects of construction price changes, 
the average expenditure per unit 
shows a decline of about 40 per cent 
since 1889. Measured in 1929 prices, 
expenditure per dwelling unit fell 
from an average of about $6,000 in 
the first of the six decades to about 
$3,600 in the last decade. Smaller 


Because you trust all your 
employees there is an inevitable 
shock to your feelings when one 
embezzles, but you can avoid the 
financial shock through an adequate 


BLANKET FIDELITY BOND 





size houses account for much of this 
decline. 


(3) Since the early 1930’s, single- 
family dwellings have accounted in 
general for a larger proportion of the 
total started than at any time since 
1900. The proportion of two-family 
houses has dropped to minor im- 
portance. 


(4) Cyclical swings in number of 
dwelling units started show peak 
years: 1892 with 381,000 starts; 1905 
with 507,000, 1925 with 937,000 and 
1950 with 1,352,000. Low years were 
1900 with 189,000 starts, 1918 with 
118,000, and 1933 with 93,000. 


The report, titled The Volume of 
Residential Construction, 1889-1950, 
is by Dr. David Blank, of the Insti- 
tute for Urban Land Use and Hous- 
ing Studies of Columbia University. 


Travel Awards to Get Larger 
Slice of Sales Incentive Outlay 

Industry will spend 15 to 20 per 
cent more for sales incentive pro- 
grams this year than last, attribut- 
able to the growing competitive 
situation, and travel awards will re- 
ceive a significant portion of the 
expenditure, according to Harold 
Heisler, vice president of Cappel, 
MacDonald & Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


one of America's foremost 
fidelity and surety companies 
- A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


This symbol on your bond or policy guarantees satisfaction. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES AND PrRODUC- 

TIviry—A small four-page leaflet 
pointing out that if employees are 
encouraged to express their ideas 
and feelings, they will be happier in 
their jobs and will contribute more 
to the business. Write to W. E. Up- 
john Institute for Community Re- 
search, 709 South Westnedge Ave., 
Kalamazoo, 44, Mich. Single copies 
free. 


How THE U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
HeEtps SMALL Business—This leaf- 
let will help the small business man 
by telling how the service of the 
U.S. Employment Service will work 
with employers on problems of per- 
sonnel, labor turnover, absenteeism, 
etc. Write to the Small Business 
Administration, Lafayette Bldg., 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY COOPERATE 

—A 32-page report, based on a 
two-year study, suggests that busi- 
ness and our schools of higher learn- 
ing should cooperate to a greater 
extent in teaching students the 
functioning process of economics in 
a democracy. Write to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Single 
copy free. 


StyteE Boox—This is an 18-page 

manual of instruction on how to 
write club minutes, reports and pub- 
licity releases. Attention is given 
to explanation of rules for prepa- 
ration of copy, capitalizations, punc- 
tuations, etc. Write to the Office of 
Information Service, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square Center, 
New York 3, N.Y. Free. 


PLANNING FOR WORKER SECURITY AND 

STABILITY includes a case study in 
employee economic education. The 
book includes discussion of stabili- 
zation of employment as good man- 
agement; current trends in indus- 
trial pension plans; what makes an 
effective man; an economic educa- 
tion program and “The Story of 
Sears in America.” Price is $1.25. 
Ask for No. 152 Personnel Series of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all: in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


388—SELECTED Business DIRECTORIES 
—There are times when you want to 
look up a trade name, learn the 
manufacturer, address, etc., of a cer- 
tain product. For such a directory 
write Business Library, Public Li- 
brary of Newark, 34 Commerce St., 
Newark 1, N.J. Price $0.50. 


v 


389—CoLuMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY will 
provide an illustrated reference book 
on ribbon and carbon—free, on re- 
quest on your business letterhead. 


v 


390—PitnEyY-BoweEs, INc., has avail- 

able (no charge) a handy chart 
of postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


Vv 
391—Bostircu offers, on request, to 
furnish you with time and money 
saving bulletins on how stapling can 
cut your costs. No charge. 


v 


392—Victor AppING MAcHINE Com- 

PANY has introduced a new “Se- 
lect-O-Matic” machine to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, all with ease 
and speed. Descriptive booklet free. 


v 


393—Tue DoucLAs-GUARDIAN WARE- 
HOUSE CORPORATION will provide 
literature on Flexible Inventory 
Control and Field Warehousing. 
Write us. 
v 
394—-NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
will provide a free descriptive 
booklet on Valuable Papers Insur- 
ance. 
v 
395—TuHE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men has approved a new 
Credit Application Form, designated 
as a “Business Review.” Samples on 
request. 


It is always pleasant to think 
of facial wrinkles as the 
aftermath of deep-seated 
smiles, 

—Chicago Tribune 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CREATIVE THINK- 
ING—By Robert P. Crawford, 
$3.95. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


+ Twenty chapters of sparkling in- 
spiration on how to find ideas and 
put them to work for you; the tech- 
nique of choosing the best and put- 
ting observation to practical use; the 
process of creation and how to sub- 
mit ideas successfully for sale, and 
many other proven workable uses of 
creative thinking that offers every- 
one a chance to get what he wants 
out of life. Cited are innumerable 
instances of people who had an idea 
and followed it through to fame and 
fortune. 

This was the May selection of both 
the Business Leaders’ Book Club 
and the Salesmen’s Book Club. It 
should be the book-of-the-month 
for every business executive and 
especially those who hope to be ex- 
ecutives. 


Advance Analysis 
Manacine Securities, basically a 
textbook for a first course in invest- 
ments, explains the author’s target 
in the secondary title, “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Investment.” The writer 
is Sidney M. Robbins, professor of 
finance, University of Toledo and 
chairman of its department of 
finance. 

+ In its five parts and 38 chapters, 
“Managing Securities” takes up suc- 
cessively the mechanics of trading 
(functions of various securities mar- 
kets), the investment problem of 
planning investment programs (from 
speculative to conservative), sources 
of basic information for the investor, 
security analysis (methods of ap- 
praisal), and, in the final part, mar- 
ket analysis and formula planning. 
Dr. Robbins, (City College of New 
York, Columbia, and New York 
University) was the prime factor in 
enrolment of 60 students in the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit program at 
Toledo “U” last summer. He in- 
itiated a trust fund of $10,000 do- 
nated by Toledo bankers as a work- 
ing tool for his class in advance in- 
vestments in stocks and bonds. 

For further information contact 
Houghton Mifflin Company or ask 
your local book dealer. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not arail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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Cheese and Chisels 


—_— 





If you want to sharpen a cold 
chisel you use an abrasive wheel 
and not a piece of cheese, even if 
the tool might 
prefer the feel of 
the cheese. Busi- 
nesses must take 
similar steps, in- 
convenient or 
painful as they 
may be, to 
toughen them- 
selves for the 
competition that 
lies ahead. 'These 
precepts are offered by Morris B. 
Pendleton, president, Plomb Tool 
Company, Los Angeles, and here are 
the working rules adopted by his 
company for the coming months. 


The sales department is intensify- 
ing training on the theory that any 
person is sharpened by education and 
training. Research and development, 
as insurance for the future, must 
think of new and better equipment 
and better designs, and more cus- 
tomer appeal for existing products. 


The company’s manufacturing de- 
partments are performing a thorough 
shakedown to eliminate every bit of 
unnecessary overhead expense and 
eliminate every possible lost motion. 
Administration, intensively reex- 
amining its activities, has uncovered 
many economies and discovered nu- 
merous ways to improve itself and 
so strengthen the company. 

“This is not a time for pessimism,” 
says Mr. Pendelton. “It is a time to 
seize opportunities with strong 


hands, courageous hearts, intelligent 
minds.” 





M. B. PENDLETON 


Advise Build Overseas 
If No Dollar Exchange 


Unless American exporters take 
more aggressive action to cope with 
increasing competition from other 
countries, apply their technical and 
promotional supremacy both to hold 
and establish markets, and give bet- 
ter terms and make long-term paper 
more readily rediscountable, they’ll 
be at a growing disadvantage now 
that Government defense production 
and foreign aid are falling off, speak- 
ers told the Export Managers Club 
in annual convention in New York. 
The theme was “Make the Market.” 

Sounded by speakers, both at the 
general sessions and at the Bankers’ 
Roun Table following a luncheon 
arranged by the Foreign Credit In- 


terchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and Philip 
J. Gray, Bureau manager, was the 
cautioning that when a lack of dollar 
exchange makes a market difficult, 
the practicable step for American 
business is to set up plants in that 
market. 


Bureau Chairman Ralph M. Bin- 


ney, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, introduced 
the panel of 14 bank executives, then 
delegated direction of the discussion 
to the moderator, Robert P. Furey, 
vice president, the Hanover Bank. 


Participating in the brief round- 
ups, which together covered prac- 
tically all free world trade areas, 
were, in the order of their appear- 
ance at the podium: G. B. McGowan, 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co.; S. 
F. Majestic, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co.; C. R. Rohrberg, Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York; Erwin Weber, Irv- 
ing Trust Co.; J. C. Fox, Bankers 
Trust Co.; J. J. Kubach, The Public 
National Bank & Trust Co.; P. P. 
McGovern, Manufacturers Trust Co.; 
H. H. Whitman, National City Bank 
of New York; E. T. H. Colvin, The 
New York Trust Co.; W. A. Kelly, 
Bank of the Manhattan Co.; J. D. 
Wilson, The Chase National Bank; 
H. L. Schwamm, American Trust 
Co.; and J. B. Husted, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 


Consistency in Consumer’s 
Spending Would Be Helpful 


If the consumer were consistent 
in his spending habits, life could be 
much simpler for the businessman 
and others concerned with the econ- 
omy. Consumer spending no longer 
can be gauged by the simple yard- 
stick of “disposable income,” says 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia in its “Business Review.” 
Spending spurts, such as character- 
ized 1950 and 1951, demonstrate the 
“ability of consumer spending to 
change direction and to greatly in- 
fluence economic activity.” Then, in- 
ventories swelled and a 17 per cent 
rise in wholesale prices and an 8 
per cent rise in consumer prices fol- 
lowed. 


The spending pattern for the 
period 1947-53 reveals a commin- 
gling of old and new habits. While 
the higher level of income, as com- 
pared with pre-war, gave people a 
larger margin between income and 
essential expenditures, and con- 
sumers were spending a larger pro- 
portion of the same income than 
before the war, the same relation- 
ship existed between changes in in- 
come and spending in the 1929-40 
period. 
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Why should an 


Institutional Fund 
include 
Common Stocks? 


That’s an important question for any- 
body managing endowment funds, 
pension plans, or charitable founda- 
tions — and naturally we think we 
know the answer. 


But recently, Mr. H. E. Woodruff — 
Vice President in charge of Invest- 
ments for the New York Life In- 
surance Company — answered the 
question so well that we'd like to 
repeat at least part of that answer. 


“Let us start with a million dollars,” 
he said. “If this is invested in a 3% 
bond maturing in 20 years, and the 
interest reinvested at the same rate 
semi-annually, the total dollars re- 
ceived by the end of 20 years would 
amount to $1,814,000. On the other 
hand, the same one million dollars 
if invested in common stock afford- 
ing a 5% return and similarly com- 
pounded would provide a total! value 
of $2,685,000 at the end of the 20- 
year period. The difference of 
$871,000 in value represents the re- 
sult of compounding the 2% yield 
differential. Stated another way, if 5% 
dividends were maintained for 20 
years and were set aside each year in 
a fund, the original market value of 
the portfolio could decline by 87% 
and the net value of the fund would 
be the same as that accrued by 3% 
bonds. Don’t forget, 3% money takes 
about 24 years to double itself, but 
only 14 years for 5% money, and 
only 12 years for 6% money.” 


To us that seemed to be a pretty con- 
clusive defense for letting common 
stocks play some part in institutional 
portfolios. 


If you agree, Mr. John Sullivan — 
our partner in charge—will be happy 
to consult with you— in confidence 
of course. 


Simply address him at — 
Department CF-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Revise Installment Credit Controls and 


Audits to Fit the Times, Bankers Urged 


HE significant part installment 

credit plays in mass production 
and distribution, the necessity for a 
full supply of installment credit in 
maintenance of a high level econ- 
omy, and recognition of the banks’ 
responsibilities to supply such credit, 
were stressed by speakers at the 
national installment credit confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago. 

“Adherence to sound principles 
regardless of the stress and strain of 
competitive forces” was unanimously 
advocated by panelists and speakers. 

The unprecedented growth of the 
installment credit business in the 
United States, which at the start of 
1954 totaled $21.5 billions, with com- 
mercial banks holding nearly 50 per 
cent of all the installment credit 
outstanding, “places greater re- 
sponsibilities on the shoulders of 
bankers,” said Homer J. Livingston, 
president, First National Bank of 
Chicago, and vice president of 
A.B.A., but “the objective of seeking 
a large volume of credit must not be 


abandonment of sound rules, is ad- 
visable.” He recommended a good 
collection staff, realistic rates, and 
adequate insurance. 

Revision in procedures of control, 
audits and collections to keep pace 
with the times, was discussed in a 
panel on _ operational efficiency. 
Speakers were Edmund Leone, au- 
ditor, Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, N.Y.; Edwin B. Thorpe, vice 
president, Union Trust Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; and Paul H. Young, vice 
president, The Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo. Alexander 
Gunther, vice president, The First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was moderator. 


Holding Delinquencies to a Minimum 


The importance of sound collection 
practices in a period of economic 
adjustment, to keep delinquencies to 
a minimum, was emphasized by Fred 
H. Diefenbacher, assistant vice pres- 
ident, National City Bank of New 
York, leading a panel discussion on 
“Collections and Repossessions.” 


—— 


Nothing is ever lost by 
politeness except our seat 
in the bus. 

—Anonymous 





notices, and a friendly, considerate 
manner in dealing with debtors. 


“Regulation W,” control of con- 
sumer credit, was discussed by Mr, 
Livingston in his talk “Consumer 
Credit and the National Economy” 
and J. L. Robertson, member of the 
board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D.C,, 
in “The Link Between Monetary 
Policy and Installment Credit.” 


Capable Executives Vital 


Fred F. Florence, president, Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, chairman of A.B.A.’s credit 
policy commission, pointed out “the 
necessity for top management in the 
banking fraternity to give appro- 
priate consideration to the fullest 
development of its operations in the 
installment credit field” and to “the 
selection of capable executives in 
handling that phase of operations.” 


Consistency in lending policies, 








































confused with the objectives of | Panelists were Edward G. Donnelly, was discussed by a panel led by Paul & | 
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HEADING the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men for the new 


; eg 


year—Standing (I. to r.): Board members H. W. Bauer Jr., Unite 





Collieries, Inc.; Orville G. Sorrell, Michaels Art Bronze Co.; William A, Reckman, Western Bank & Trust Co.; Milton H. Andersom, 
Graybar Electric Co., immediate past president; Joseph L. Osberger, J. L. Osberger & Co.; Albert Bode, Bode-Finn Co.; Charles 
Schramm, Schramm & Rugh, Inc.; Edward Heine, H. A. Seinsheimer Co.; and Charles Haines, Newport Steel Corp. Seated (I. to 1.): 
Harry W. Voss, association secretary; J. R. McMabill, General Electric Supply Co., treasurer; Paul W. Cutshall, South-Westerm 
Publishing Co., president; Robert A, Nunlist, Armco Steel Corp., vice president; and Mrs. Loretta Johnston, F. D. Lawrence Electr 
Co. Board members not in the picture: George B. Martin, William T. Johnston Co.; and Glenn N. Jolly, Gibson Art Co. 
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Hodernizing for Office kificiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


New Styling of Vault Door 

A-105. A concept in vault door de- 
sign, both to streamline and make 
for tasteful appearance and to in- 
corporate the latest developments in 
protective construction, has been 
styled by industrial designer H. 
Dreyfuss in collaboration with en- 
gineers of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. Shipment of the first units 
to come off the production line will 
be made to banks across the nation. 
This “Window Shopper Preview 
‘New Look’ in Banking” attracted 
crowds of passersby daily to the 
Mosler showroom in New York. 





Tabbing, Multiple Hole Punching 


A-106. The SoutHwortH MAcHINE 
Company has put forth a new tabbing 
and multiple hole punching machine 
designed for quick cutting of paper, 
leather, fabrics, light metals and 
plastics. Southworth provides tab- 
bing knives that can cut tabs 34” to 
1%” in height. Holes in various 
shapes or sizes can be punched 20” 
apart, center to center on lifts of 
material up to %4” in thickness. 
Installation of tab knives and punch 
heads is simply done. Punch heads 
in various stock designs and sizes 
are available. Specially designed 
tabbing knives and punch heads will 
be made to order. The manufacturer 
will supply any further information. 


Uses Belt to Record Sound 


A-107. A portable, magnetic, dictat- 
ing and transcribing machine, called 
the Dupti-Votce, which uses a belt 
to record, instead of wire, tape or 
discs, is now on the market. Utiliz- 
ing the magnetic recording principle, 
the belt may be used hundreds of 
times without reprocessing, and each 
recording belt holds a 10-minute 
unit of dictation. The belt can be 
mailed easily in a No. 10 envelope. 
The machine weighs less than 12 
pounds, and measures only 6 x 10 
inches, less than a standard letter- 
head. The dictator records cor- 
respondence through a hand-type 
microphone, which is used also for 
playback. To correct an error, the 
operator goes back to the mistake 
and inserts the correct information. 
Using convenient ear set and foot 
control with automatic back spacer, 
the typist has complete control of 
the machine. The manufacturer, 
Dupti-VotcE Company, Inc., will 
send more data. ® 





This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN. 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 








For Itemizing and Receipt Printing 
A-108. A new electrical bookkeeping 
register, which is for two-total item- 
izing and receipt printing, is now 
available through Clary Multiplier 
Corporation. It is known as Model 
304. Among mechanical improve- 
ments are: a new multiple print 
printer that provides a clearer and 
larger type; a rack system replac- 
ing the gear system in the printing 
unit and a simplified drawer cover- 
ing unit. This register uses two 
single, inexpensive paper rolls in- 
stead of the double wound type, 
effecting savings for users in supply 
costs. A flick of the finger is said to 
convert the machine into an adding- 
subtracting unit, enhancing its value 
for inventory work. 
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Industry Needs Better Plant Equipment 


And Aggressive Selling, Seminar Is Told 


EETING the year’s increased 

competition, and the concomit- 
ant concern for plant improvement 
and moderniza- 
tion, new prod- 
uct development, 
aggressive mar- 
keting and sell- 
ing programs, 
places upon 
company busi- 
ness managers 
the responsibil- 
ity of knowing 
“where to go to 
get the necessary funds,” says Her- 
bert R. Silverman, vice president, 
James Talcott, Jr., Inc., New York, 
and chairman of National Commer- 
cial Finance Conference, Inc. 

Addressing a “business _ safe- 
guards” seminar sponsored by the 
credit education committee of the 
New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association, Mr. Silverman 
explored chief characteristics of the 
diverse range of financing available 
today, from sales financing, security 
issues and secured and unsecured 
loans, to “buy-outs” and “sell-outs,” 
—and the sources of each. 

Despite America’s reputed leader- 
ship in production of machinery and 
equipment, our industry is not well 
enough equipped with up-to-date 
and efficient machinery, he declared, 
and quoted a recent study published 
in Metal-working Equipment. “This 
showed that more than half of 


H. R. SILVERMAN 


American industry’s most basic pro- 
duction equipment—machine tools 
and metal-forming units—is over- 
age and much of it of very limited 
usefulness. Almost one out of five 
machine tools, it has been found, is 
more than 20 years old. Most of 
these machines are so outdated by 
modern standards that they have 
little more than scrap value.” 


One way to effect replacement 
of old and obsolete tools “would 
be for the Administration to per- 
mit industry to accelerate depre- 
ciation charges. The provisions 
now contained in Bulletin F of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rela- 
tive to allowable depreciation are, 
by and large, unrealistic.” 


Loans secured by field warehouse 
receipts, the speaker said, “represent 
one of the most prevalent methods 
used by financing institutions to lend 
working capital to business enter- 
prises. In many instances the ware- 
house receipts pledged as collateral 
security for a loan possess definite 
advantages over chattel mortgages, 
pledges of goods, or trust receipts as 
security instruments. The typical 
field warehouse contains merchan- 
dise worth, on the average, between 
$25,000 and $100,000, and the typical 
loan against the warehouse receipts 
is generally two-thirds of the value 
of the deposits. A questionnaire 
survey of financial institutions at 


ve ae 


mid-1951 showed the average out- 
standing field warehouse receipt 
loan balance was $100,000.” 


Among specialized methods of 
financing evolved by commercial 
finance companies which promise to 
increase in scope in the next decade, 
Mr. Silverman mentioned the pur- 
chase of retail accounts, whether 
open book or so-called budget or 
instalment variety. “It is clear to 
merchants that capital invested in 
budget accounts is not working 
capital that can be used in effective 
retailing.” From 40 to 50 per cent 
of current assets of many merchants 
and department stores, he said, are 
tied up in credit extension to cus- 
tomers. 

Expressing the accord of the Con- 
ference with the purposes and pol- 
icies of the Uniform Commercial 
Code, on which the New York State 
Law Revision Commission is hold- 
ing hearings, Mr. Silverman cited, 
however, the emphatic exception of 
the Conference to that provision of 
Article 9 which permits a lien to 
cover future advances on _ after- 
acquired property. 

Mr. Silverman outlined the his- 
toric development of factoring. 


National Surety Award 


The National Surety Shield, 
awarded annually to a branch office 
on the basis of production of busi- 
ness and on loss, expense and 
premium collection ratios, was won 
by the Des Moines, Iowa, branch of 
National Surety Corporation. Presi- 
dent Ellis H. Carson presented the 
award. 


ALTOONA LETTER WRITING CLINIC—A cross-section of industry was represented at the Aline Hower Letter Writing Clinit 
sponsored by the Altoona Credit Club of The Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania. Attending the clinic: Helen Croft, Jant 
Kibler, Ina Schirm, and Carl Sherry, all of the Altoona Trust Co.; Martha L. Miller, Altoona TV Supply, Inc.; Lois Summers 4 

Meredith M. Gates, Automotive Supply Co.; Helen Plank, Marie Smith and Peggy Reifsnyder, Central Trust Co.; Agnes Parrish, 
Dibert Radio, Inc.; F. S. Smith, Margaret R. Finn, Joanne Marshman, Emma Sepp and Henry Smith, First National Bank; Mrs. 
M. G. Raugh and Miss D. G. Soltis, Gulf Oil Corp.; Carl A. Barger, Mirror Printing Co.; J. Franklin Smith and Louise Russell of 
Penelec; Mrs. Kathryn Reaney and Helen Klausman, H. C. Prutzman Co., Inc.; Nellie Kachele and J. R. Bassler, Radio Moto 
Service; letter counselor Aline Hower, and Frank J. Hohman of The Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh office 
Betty Ingram, Altoona Trust Co., not in the photo, also attended. 
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The Romance of Lredit—Part Two 
Second and Concluding Chapter of DM. Messer’s Evolutionary Study 


By D. M. MESSER 


Immediate Past President 
National Association of Credit Men 


16th century led to a great demand 

for public banks. History shows 
the Bank of “The Rialto” of Venice 
was established as early’as 1587 and 
allowed to accept deposits and trans- 
fer money, but was forbidden to make 
loans. Amsterdam organized a public 
bank for deposit and transfer in 
1609. These banks performed a sig- 
nificant service, providing a_ safe 
place for deposits and making it easy 
for customers to transfer money to 
each other. They facilitated the han- 
dling and payment of bills of ex- 
change as well as establishing a bank 
currency. 


[ise of private banking of the 


It was through the development of 
public banks that credit was made 
the basis of economic developments 
which changed not only the history 
of Europe but likewise the history of 
the world. 


Paralleling the development of 
public banking one should note the 
influence of stock exchanges on credit 
institutions. Stock exchanges attract- 
ed wide attention to the financier, for 
they contained the possibilities of 
credit speculation. Public loans are 
recorded through this period, par- 
ticularly as related to the develop- 
ment of canal and railway transpor- 
lation. Here for the first time we 
find the issuance of stocks available 
in the market. England and Scotland 
had over 140 joint stock companies 
at the end of the 17th century, with 
a total capital of over £5,000,000 
terling. Nearly 75 percent of this 
capital belonged to the East India 


Comp:ny, Hudson Bay Company, 


the Bank of England and the New 
River Company. 

In contrast with England and 
France, North America was a new 
and poor country lacking in wealth to 
invest in a world commerce. How- 
ever, the American colonist drew his 
ideas from the European society, and 
in early times his views of credit were 
largely those of the mother country. 

By the time of the American Rev- 
olution our system of coinage had 
become very complicated. Besides the 


1703 issued notes to meet the outlay 
involved by the attack on the Span- 
iards. 


The first authorized public loan 
bank was started in South Carolina 
in 1712, and became so popular 
that similar banks were formed by 
other colonies, principally to take 
care of local credit problems. 


Treasury bills were issued in the 
form of promissory notes by provin- 
cial treasurers where funds were lack- 





JN THIS SECOND and concluding chatter of his history of the evolution of 
Credit, the vice president and treasurer of the Dohrmann Commercial Company, 
San Francisco, begins with a study of the development of public banks out of 
the indiscretions of private banking in the 16th Century. 
Then follows with the same fresh approach an accounting of the role of Credit 
in the America of war and peace, in times of prosperity and years of decline, from 
free enterprise to a regulated economy, the institution of the Federal Reserve 


System, and, finally, Credit today. 


In the June issue was published the first chapter of this penetrating work by 
the immediate past president of the National Association of Credit Men. 





English system in which most ac- 
counts were kept, trade with the West 
Indies and even with Europe had 
brought in the Spanish and Mexican 
dollars which formed the chief silver 
unit of trade in the colonies. It there- 
fore became necessary to fix some 
relation between the shilling and the 
dollar. 

The first issues of paper money in 
the Colonies came about because of 
the need for extraordinary revenue 
arising from war expenditures. The 
first regularly authorized issue of 
record was put out by Massachusetts 
in 1690 to help pay the expenditures 
of a military expedition against 
Canada. Unpaid soldiers at that time 
refused to wait for taxes to be col- 
lected and gave evidence of mutiny. 
We next find that South Carolina in 


ing, but they proved to be very im- 
practical. 

From the description of Colonial 
currency it is clear that the Colonies 
were forced to deal in a circulating 
medium that was not sufficient or sat- - 
isfactory. However, the point of in- 
terest in following the evolution of 
credit is that these Colonies in a very 
loose confederation, without prepa- 
ration for war, with no arms or am- 
munition, with an empty treasury, 
without an organized revenue or sys- 
tem of taxation, without a common 
monetary system, and with a govern- 
ment so weak that it would not bor- 
row by bonds, in a blundering way 
carried on the Revolutionary war by 
credit through forced loans and the 
issue of bills of credit. 

Our first United States Bank was 
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Hamilton’s idea. However, it was not 
an altogether new thought. As early 
as the 17th century there had been 
some sporadic attempts in the Col- 
onies to establish rudimentary banks 
on the part of certain people. As early 
as 1722 Pennsylvania created a pub- 
lic loan bank, which was of great 
assistance in stopping unregulated 
note issues. In 1781 Robert Morris 
induced Congress to incorporate the 
Bank of North America at Philadel- 
phia, with a capital of $10,000,000. 


Trying Conditions for 25 Years 

After our independence had been 
obtained, for more than a quarter of 
a century our economic life was in- 
fluenced by trying and uncertain con- 
ditions. The Napoleonic wars _in- 
fluenced our economic history, which 
had a direct bearing on our credit 
institutions. I have previously re- 
ferred to the establishment of the U.S. 
Bank, which was followed by the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Mint, 1792. 
The U.S. Bank offered great facilities 
both to the government and private 
business. The Mint Act created a mint 
for the coining of gold, silver and 
copper. The system adopted was a 
bi-metallic one with free coinage of 
gold and silver, at a ratio of 15 silver 
to 1 of gold. 

With the ending of the War of 1812 
the United States entered upon a new 
era in its economic development. The 
settlement of the West became the 
dominant factor in the economic, 
political and social life of the nation. 
With this growth came the problem 
of securing credit facilities to go with 
the vast expansion of this westward 
march. The period was not without 
some very costly inflationary financ- 
ing. 

It was not until the Civil War, 
with its heavy burden of financial 
requirements, that our national 
banking system came into exis- 
tence. 


Secretary Salmon P. Chase, recog- 
nizing the evils of the state banking 
problems, suggested the National 
Banking System to Congress in 1862. 
It was after the Civil War that our 
nation embarked on its amazing and 
rapid developments of our Ameri- 
can economy. The further opening 
of the West, the building of railroads, 
new inventions, the mass production 
system, better means of communica- 
tion, the development of a huge na- 
tional market, the driving power of 
scientific progress, and above all else 


the driving force and the spirit of 
private enterprise were the dominant 
factors in the growth of our country. 
Paralleling these developments came 
further advantages of credit—credit 
institutions which played a_ very 
prominent part on our economic 
stage. 


Credit in Peaks and Valleys 
The importance of credit and the 
part which it has played in the eco- 
nomic development in the world dur- 
ing the past 100 years must be un- 
derstood in analyzing some of the 


“Our economy's miraculous performance 
is an everlasting testimonial . . . to 
our credit institutions.’’—D. M. Messer 


causes of the peaks and valleys in the 
eraph of credit, from 1860 to 1954. 


Immediately following the Civil 
War there was a moderate degree of 
prosperity which was of short dura- 
tion. A downward trend followed to 
1871, at which time business activi- 
ties took on a high degree of 
prosperity which seemed prevalent 
throughout the country. However, an 
outbreak of a panic in September of 
1873 took the business community 
by surprise. The failures of many 
small businesses culminated in the 
failure of J. Cooke & Co., which was 
over-extended in the financing of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Chaotic 
conditions followed. Pig iron, the 
barometer of business, fell in price 
from $42 to $24 a ton within the 
year. 

After the bottom was reached in 
1879, recovery was rather slow for 
a period of ten years. It was not until 
after 1896 that American business 
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entered on a long life of prosperity 
and progress. 


The economic system of the United 
States at the beginning of the 20th 
century might be compared to a 
young giant who had passed his ado. 
lescence and become a grown man 
but did not yet appreciate his own 
strength. 


Decade of Self-Confidence 

America in the decade of the 20's 
was inspired by self-confidence. The 
year 1920 began with an industrial 
boom. Before the middle of the year 
the country had turned toward a 
sharp but short-lived depression, 
With recovery in 1922-23, there be. 
gan a period of the greatest industrial 
production we had ever known. The 
years from 1922-1929 have been re. 
corded as the “Golden Twenties”. 
They were years of general and rising 
prosperity, with the exception of the 
field of agriculture. 

New plants sprang up—models of 
productive proficiency. The value of 
the industrial production rose every 
year during this decade. By 1929 the 
rate of automobile production was 
double what it had been in 1919. This 
was paralleled by the growth of the 
steel industry, petroleum refining, 
tire manufacturing, road _ building 
and construction. Calvin Coolidge 
neatly summed up the spirit of the 
times when he said in 1925, “The 
business of America is business.” 
But the decade came to an abrupt 
end in a deep gloom following the 
stock market crash, in 1929. 


Credit Bridges the Gaps 

America entered the 30’s with glo- 
rious memories but unfortunately 
they were only memories. It was dur- 
ing the early 30’s that some 8,000 
banks failed, and more than $5,000, 
000,000 of deposits were lost. 

However, in trying to properly 
evaluate the attainments and the per- 
formance of our American economy, 
it may truly be said that whatever our 
attainments may be they are deeply 
indebted to the basic function of 
credit as the means of bridging the 
time and the space between the gaps 
in our business and economic world. 

Our economy is not only a money 
economy but it is likewise a credit 
economy and its miraculous perform 
ance is an everlasting testimonial to 
the debt our American civilization 
owes to the credit idea and our credit 
institutions. (See opposite page) 
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Many of our seasoned credit execu- 
tives of today began their apprentice- 
ship in the field of credit and finance 
in the decade of the 1930’s. Those of 
us who had the experience or, shall I 
say, the opportunity to live through 
these trying but nonetheless interest- 
ing years came to know and realize 
very keenly the great dangers and pit- 
falls in a regulated economy. 


The Federal Reserve System 


It is perhaps not amiss to comment 
very briefly on the reforms of our 
National Banking Act which became 
written into our laws during the Wil- 
son administration. December 23, 
1913: this date saw the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. For many 
years prior to this time, proposals had 
been made to bring about certain re- 
forms in the banking and monetary 
structure of the country. The most 
notable of these was the Aldrich Plan, 
which provided for a National Re- 


‘serve Association to be located in 


Washington, D. C., and capitalized 
at $3 billions. However, this plan 
was defeated in Congress in 1912 
though the reform issue itself became 
a controversial plank in both party 
platforms in the national elections 
taking place that year. 

The structure of the Federal Re- 
serve System represents a compromise 
of the varying opinions as to the ap- 
propriate degree of control and cen- 
tralization in our banking system. 
Briefly, it consisted of five agencies: 
(1) The Board of Governors; (2) 
The Federal Open Market Committee ; 
(3) The Federal Advisory Council; 
(4) The Federal Reserve banks and 
their branches; (5) Member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

This Act had been amended on 
numerous occasions, the most impor- 
tant amendment relating to the Bank- 
ing Act of August, 1935, which elimi- 
nated the distinction between com- 
mercial and investment credit. 

Over the years the Federal Re- 
serve System has created a broader 
objective and has been a great help 


| in trying .to curb inflations and de- 


lations in an effort to create condi- 
tions favorable to high level employ- 
ment, stable values and an increased 
consumption (by open market oper- 
ation, changes in the discount rate, 
etc.). The functioning of our Federal 
Reserve System proved to be a great 
benefit in bringing the country back 
0 more normal business conditions 


Prior to World War II. 


I have referred to the basic func- 
tions of credit as the means by which 
the gaps in our business and economic 
world were held together during pe- 
riods of crises. I want to illustrate 
this point by referring to the creation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in January of 1932 for the 
purpose of assisting both railroads 
and banks, also to provide aid for the 
financing of agriculture, commerce 
and industry, so: severely hit by the 
depression. A capitalization of $500 
millions was provided by the Govern- 
ment, with a supervisory board of 
seven members, with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Farm 
Loan Commissioner acting ex officio. 

By the end of 1932 over one and 
one-half billion dollars had been 
loaned, in the majority of the cases 
going to banks and railroads. 

It has been during the past quarter 
of this century that consumer credit 
has played such a large part in our 
expanding and dynamic economy. 
That it has made a great contribution 
to American business and at the same 
time raised the standard of living in 
the country no one can deny. If at 


times it has been subject to certain 
abuses it nevertheless has made pos- 
sible the vast distribution of motor 
vehicles and living appliances recog- 
nized as necessities today. 

It is an American trait to view the 
future with optimism. If the credit 
executive has been accused at times of 
looking on the darker side, it is high 
time that he pause for a moment and 
re-evaluate the great contribution 
which credit has made down through 
the ages to our present day economy. 
No well operated company today can 
afford to discount the vital importance 
of Credit. And he who guides. its 
destiny should be in the backfield* of 
the executive team. 

We are living in an era of great 
projects, great achievements and 
strong competition. At such a time, 
each man must be ready to take the 
part assigned him. New conditions 
demand a variety of talent, breadth 
of vision and range of adaptation. It 
was Agassiz the naturalist who said, 
“By the studies of realities, wisdom 
is built up.” It is upon such a philos- 
ophy that the credit executive has 
earned his place in American busi- 
ness. 





New BUSINESS REVIEW Form 


HE Publications Committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men has just approved a new Credit Application 
Form designated as a "BUSINESS REVIEW." 


@ The new form, for use by wholesalers and manufacturers 
responding to inquiries or orders received from unrated mer- 
chants, is also designed to give general business information 
about the customer which is not available from other sources. 


@ The BUSINESS REVIEW form has four pages. The front 


page is a letter of acknowledgment of an order for a new 


account. 


@ Included also are a brief financial statement form and a 
section for Description of Insurance Protection Carried." 


Samples will be sent on request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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GATHERING MATERIALS FOR 
COMING YEAR’S OPERATION 


REDIT Congresses do NOT ‘'become history'', as the cliche would 

have it. They're not that kind of convention, in fact, precisely 
the opposite, particularly in the area of Group conferences. Man- 
agement goes to these sessions ‘armed for b'ar''—and carries away 
a pack of ideas trimmed to order for the company's operation. 

It's a progressive game of bridging problems of contracts. Here, 
however, all expose their hands, and each contributes from his own 
experience in order that his professional colleagues may return to 
their desks with new stratagems to increase the volume of profitable 
business. 

In the July issue of Credit and Financial Management were pub- 
lished 14 pictures from different Groups’ gatherings at the San 
Francisco Congress, several in joint meeting. Herewith are shown 
eight more Groups in action. 


(1) Food Products Wholesalers Group (2) Petroleum Group (3) Oil 
Field Services and Suppliers Group (4) Meat Packers Group (5) 
Hardware Wholesalers Group (6) Brewers, Distillers and Liquor 
Wholesalers Group (7) Hardware Manufacturers Group (8) Electrical 
and Radio Wholesalers Group 














Leidesdorf Heads New York 
Commerce & Industry Assn. 

Samuel D. Leidesdorf, founder and 
head of S. D. Leidesdorf & Co., New 
York, has been named president of 
the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc. Mr. 
Leidesdorf began his career as an 
errand boy at the age of 13 and ad- 
vanced to bookkeeper and credit 
man before going into public ac- 
countancy. 


L. F. Davis on Wisco Board 


Louis F. Davis, secretary-manager 
of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, has been elected to the board 
of directors of Wisco Aluminum 
Corporation, Detroit. 


Step Up Fraud Control Now 
Or It Will Grow: Fredell 

Swindling will increase as com- 
petition intensifies, unless action is 
taken now, John C. Fredell, Jr., di- 
rector of the fraud prevention de- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men, told 300 executives at 
the 55th annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. 

“You find a lot of amateurs in 
business,’ Mr. Fredell said, “who 
found it easy when we had a war 
economy and everything was going 
up. But they don’t know anything 
about staying in business when the 
competition gets rough. Cases are 
turning up in the competitive mar- 
ket which were hidden in false 
financial statements during the in- 
flationary period.” 

It is highly important, Mr. Fredell 
declared, that every case of com- 
mercial fraud be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Otherwise, this type of 
crime will spread like weeds and 
bring about a return of the situation 
that developed in the pre-depres- 
sion era before the N.A.C.M. stepped 
in and helped stamp out the large 
number of fraud cases that had been 
uncovered, at a cost, however, of 
millions of dollars. 





Mr. Fredell (right) with Jesse A. 
aney, Harris Seybold Co., first vice 


President, Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, 





GRAND AND EXALTED 





WESLEY C, WILLIAMS (right) re- 
ceives the symbol of leadership from 
L. R. Folda. 


NE of the developments presag- 

ing a year of expanded opera- 
tions of the Royal Order of Zebras 
is the addition of an Eastern Ranger, 
in a realignment of districts under 
the new Grand Exalted Superzeb, 
Wesley C. Williams of the Gordon- 
MacBeath Hardware Company, Oak- 
land, Calif. Mr. Williams was elected 
at the 58th Credit Congress in San 
Francisco. 


Ranger for the new Eastern Dis- 
trict is Edwin M. Wolley, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Another action at the annual busi- 
ness session would widen Zebra 
service by allowing new Herds or 
Chapters to include as a charter 
member anyone active in the asso- 
ciation who has complied with cer- 
tain requirements of the Zebratution. 
The resolution was given first read- 
ing. 

Fifteen members of National were 
accepted as members of the Zebras’ 
Foreign Legion. 

Mr. Williams’ official family con- 
sists of the following, besides Mr. 
Wolley: 

A. G. Ketuer, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Vice Grand Ex- 
alted Superzeb and Atlantic Ranger; 
ArtHUR GERECKE, Pulitzer Publish- 
ing Company, St. Louis, North Cen- 
tral Ranger; Wim.1am A. Waker, 
Normandia Bros. Los Angeles, 
Pacific Ranger; J. W. STICKLEy, 
Plough, Inc., Memphis, South Cen- 
tral Ranger; and L. R. Foupa, W. J. 
Bailey Company, San Diego, Grand 
Counselor and immediate past Grand 
Exalted Superzeb. 





Lorne Duncan Opens Business 
Consultant Office in California 

Lorne D. Duncan, who has opened 
an office as business consultant at 
1016 State street, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., is one of 
the most widely 
known manage- 
ment executives 
in America. 


As general 
credit manager 
of the National 
Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corpora- 
tion, from which 
position he re- 
tired at the turn of the year, and as 
president (1951-52) of the National 
Association of Credit Men, he 
traveled more than a million miles 
in the interest of company and asso- 
ciation. 





~L. D. DUNCAN 


Mr. Duncan, who also has been 
president of the New York Credit & 
Financial Management Association 
and, earlier, of the Louisville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was called 
“the salesmen’s best friend” by one 
of the speakers at a_ testimonial 
gathering on his retirement. 


B. C. Ohlandt, vice president and 
general sales manager of National 
Distillers, said that Mr. Duncan had 
“made more millionaires, by his 
proficient counseling on credit, than 
any other man I know,” and that “he 
has been responsible for the sale of 
more goods than any ten salesmen.” 

Said Harold Hirschfeld, central 
division manager, “Mr. Duncan is 
the most sales-minded credit execu- 
tive I have ever met.” 

With the interests of organized 
credit in mind, in his 34 years of 
company activity Mr. Duncan al- 
ways made his headquarters city a 
place of service to the profession. 
Thus in Louisville he joined the as- 
sociation, worked on committees and 
in officer posts, rising to the presi- 
dency in 1932. Transferred to New 
York he was general chairman of 
the membership committee four 
years, became president in 1949 and 
was reelected, stepping from that 
office to National’s presidency at the 
Credit Congress in Boston. A life 
membership in the New York asso- 
ciation has been accorded him. 


Electronics Distributors Panel 
Independent parts distributors, 
meeting in Chicago at the invitation 
of the local chapter of the National 
Electronic Distributors Association, 
heard W. L. Haney, assistant to the 
executive manager of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, in a 
panel discussion on credit problems. 
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N.A.C.M. POST CONVENTION TOUR MEMBERS are feted 
by the Hawaii Association of Credit Men. Some 40 credit execu- 
tives who visited the Islands on the tour from San Francisco were 
honored guests at the annual meeting and symposium of the local 
association. Following the meeting they enjoyed a luau (native 
feast) at Waikiki. Samuel Wilder King, governor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, welcomed the group at the meeting; Richard 


Muskegon Association Sponsors 
“ABC’s of Business” Workshops 
To foster better relations in the 
fields of accounting, banking and 
credit, and to meet the need of 
smaller cities for advanced educa- 
tional facilities in those areas, the 
Muskegon Chapter, N.A.C.M., in co- 
operation with the local chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and the Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, is 
sponsoring “A.B.C.’s of Business” 
workshops. Panels, lectures and 
group discussions by experts in their 
respective fields make up the pro- 
gram, open to qualified personnel 
representing education, industry, 
banking and general business. 

A total of 178 registered for the 
first workshop series. Enrollees con- 
sisted of one bank president, 13 
bank vice presidents, 18 credit man- 
agers, eight lawyers, nine certified 
public accountants, five bank cash- 
iers, eleven owners of small busi- 
nesses, seven treasurers, several 
presidents and vice presidents of 
corporations, 21 office managers, 


A Po 
PAN , MERON WELCOMES 





CaeT EXECUTIVES 


and a number of accountants, teach- 
ers, and industrial supervisors. 

Two series of six sessions each 
have been scheduled. “Evolution of 
Commercial Banking in the Mid- 
west,” the first of two banking 
panels, had as moderator M. R. 
Baty, executive vice president, 
Hackley Union National Bank. For 
the second panel, “Responsibility of 
the Commercial Bank Lender,” the 
moderator was A. Bush, vice presi- 
dent, Hackley Union National Bank. 
Others in the credit section of the 
first series are: “Principles and 





What nationality were 
Adam and Eve? 
Soviet citizens, of course. 
Nothing to wear, only an 
apple to eat, but living in 
Paradise. 
—The Reporter Dispatch 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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Madden, of the Hawaii Employers’ Council, spoke on the “His. 
tory of Labor Relations in the Territory,” and Robert Craig, 
of the Hawaiian Economic Service, discussed “The Agency Sys- 
tem in Hawaii.” The visitors subsequently toured the islands 
of Hawaii, Maui and Kauai. Calvin G. Chipchase, Bonding and 
Insurance Agency, Ltd., Honolulu, is president of the Hawaii 
Association of Credit Men, and Alvin A. Smith is secretary. 


Fundamentals of Credits and Col- 
lections,” with Jack Cross, credit 
manager, Lakeshore Machinery & 
Supply Co., moderator, and “Legal 
Aspects of Credits and Collections,” 
moderator William Hanna, attorney. 


In the short time the project has 
been under way there has been 
noticeably closer cooperation among 
the groups. Influential in making 
the program possible were William 
F. Ambry, office manager, Factory 
Supply Co., and president of the 


Muskegon association, workshop 
general chairman; William R. San- 
ford, assistant credit manage, 


Sealed Power Corporation, and 
Jack Cross, credit manager, Lake- 
shore Machinery & Supply Co, 
credit co-chairmen; M. R. Baty, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Hackley 
Union National Bank, banking 
chairman, and R. C. Maihofer, part- 
ner, Maihofer, Moore & DeLong§, 
certified public accountants, ac- 
counting chairman. The adult edv- 
cational program of the Muskego 
Board of Education cooperated i 
the project. 
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Separate Courts of Bankruptcy 
Proposed; Referees as Judges 


Two recommendations to improve 
and expedite administration of the 
National Bankruptcy Act have been 
approved by the national legislative 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The recom- 
mendations were submitted by 
Mortimer J. Davis, executive vice 
president of the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Associa- 
tion; member, National Bankruptcy 
Conference. Irwin Stumborg, as- 
sistant treasurer and credit manager 
of the Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, and immediate past 
N.A.C.M. vice president, central di- 
vision, is chairman of the legislative 
committee. 


The proposals call for amendment 
of the National Bankruptcy Act to 
(1) set higher limits on the com- 
pensation of full-time referees in 
bankruptcy, and (2) establish sepa- 
rate courts of bankruptcy with 
referees to have the full title and 
powers of judges in all bankruptcy 
matters under their jurisdictions. 


It was pointed out that bills 
embodying the two recommenda- 
tions had been drafted by the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference’ for 
introduction by Senator William 
Langer (Rep. N. D.), chairman of 
the Senate judiciary committee. 


Commercial Discount Firms’ 
Association Picks T. H. Silbert 


Theodore H. Silbert, president of 
Standard Factors Corporation, has 
been elected chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Discount 
Companies of New York. M. F. 
Dworsky, president of Fidelis Fac- 
tors Corp. was named association 
president; Herbert Pechman, partner 
in Sterling Factors Co., vice presi- 
dent; and S. S. Salitan, partner in 
Credit Industrial Co., treasurer. 
Herbert A. Busch, secretary of 
Amity Mercantile Co., Inc., is execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 


J. E. Patrick of Valley National 
Wins Human Relations Award 


Cited by the Research Institute of 
America for “a unique contribution 
to the development of skills in hu- 
man relations and manpower utiliza- 
tion,” J. E. Patrick, vice president in 
charge of operations and personnel, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., received the annual award for 
merit of the research organization 
for his part in the preparation of 
the bank’s handbook for employees. 
A company citation was awarded to 


the bank, 














WORKSHOP POOLS MANAGEMENT THINKING 
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ONE OF FOUR DISCUSSION GROUPS at the Detroit Workshop, fourth in the Credit Research Founda- 
tion's Management Workshop series, which brought together credit and financial executives for an 
accelerated discussion program directed toward improvement in credit department organization. Seated 
(clockwise): G. L. Murphy, specialist, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.; R. W. Runte, assistant 
manager, western division, Imperial Tobacco Sales Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal; R. D. Smith, assistant 
credit manager, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; W. W. Thomas, secretary and general credit 
manager, Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleveland, Ohio; P. R. Anders, dean, school of business 
administration, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, discussion leader; |. L. Hillman, assistant treasurer and 
general credit manager, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. E. Butcher, general credit manager, Cities 
Service Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Ella Freiberg, credit manager, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.; and W. R. Dunn, general credit manager, General Foods Corp., White Plains, N.Y. 
Standing (I. to r.): H. B. Kester, supervisor special accounts, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich.; H. E. 
Worrall, district credit manager, Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; and Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, N.A.C.M. 


GETTING DOWN TO CASE HISTORIES—J. W. 
Courtney (right), secretary-treasurer, The Hoosier 
Crown Corp., Crawfordsville, Ind., listens as I. C. 
Tietze, assistant general credit manager, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New York, N.Y., pre- 
sents a problem. 


THE PROBLEM NEEDS TO BE SOLVED and H. J. 
Kneuker, credit manager, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, N.Y., gives it thought. 
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PARTICIPANTS TOOK ADVANTAGE cf every moment to keep the ball of lively discussion moving. 
Judging from the absorption of his listeners, W. L. Holmes, credit manager, Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying Corp., Houston, Texas, is divulging valuable information. In the group (I. to r.): William L. 
Busch, credit manager, Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A. E. Weyand, credit manager, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y.; Mr. Holmes; and J. W. Wilson, assistant vice president, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

August 1-14 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


& 
Vancouver, B.C., CANADA 
September 16-17-18 
N.A.C.M. Secretary-Managers 
(Western Division) Conference 


° 


St. Paut, MINNESOTA 

September 17-18 

Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Winnipeg 
Division of Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


© 


San Disco, CALIFORNIA 
September 27-28-29 
Annual Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference. 
¢e 


HARRIMAN, New York 
September 27-28-29 
Research Foundation Credit Work- 
shop 
& 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

October 3-4-5-6 

Robert Morris Associates 
Fall Conference 


og 


GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 
October 12 


Annual Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Credit Conference 


& 


Cuxicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 13 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


e 


Sroux City, Iowa 

October 13-14-15 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


< 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 14-15-16 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 

October 19 

Annual Michigan Credit 
Conference 


% 
Y 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

October 20-21-22-23 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana. 


ie 
St. JosepH, Missouri 
October 20-21-22 
Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Illinois 


¢. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
October 21-22-23 
Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
& 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
October 23-24 


Mid-West Credit Women’s Confer- 


ence 


ee 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 27-28 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 


Cy 


CoLumBus, OHIO 
October 29-30 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 
& 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

November 10 

Credit Research Foundation 
Trustees 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

November 11-12-13 

N.A.C.M. Board of Directors 


& 
Kansas City, Missouri 
November 14-15-16 


American Petroleum Credit Confer- 
ence 
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E. F. Addiss, Textile Executive, 
Held Many High Credit Offices 


Edward F. Addiss, vice president, 
treasurer and a director of A. —. 
Juilliard & Co., Inc., New York, died 
at the age of 61 after a long period of 
illness. 


One of the outstanding executives 
in the credit field, Mr. Addiss had 
held many high offices and commit. 
tee posts. Last year he received the 
Toppers Credit. Club’s award for 
meritorious achievement in credit, 
His particular interest was in educa- 
tion. He was a trustee and a gov- 
ernor of the New York Institute of 
Credit, an active member and office- 
holder in the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association, 
the National Federation of Textiles 
and the Uptown Credit Group, an 
affiliated group. He was a charter 
member and past president of the 
475 Club and the first president of 
the Credit Fraternity Fund (now 
the Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc.) 


Born in New York City and edu- 
cated in the city’s public schools, he 
went to work in 1911 for Morton H. 
Meinhard & Co., and in 1931 became 
its president. In that same year he 
was elected president of Meinhard, 
Greeff & Co., Inc., a successor factor- 
ing company. In 1934 he became 
executive chairman and treasurer of 
Burlington Mills. 


He became executive vice presi- 
dent of Verney Corporation in 1949, 
and three years later he joined Sus- 
quehanna Mills as chairman of the 
executive committee and director; 
in 1953 he left to join Juilliard, re- 
maining a director of Susquehanna. 
Since 1943 he had served as in- 
partial chairman of the Textile Re- 
finishers Association. 


W. A. Prendergast Was N.A.C.M. 
Secretary-Treasurer 1899-1904 


William A. Prendergast, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Ass0- 
ciation of Credit Men from 1899 to 
1904, and controller of the City of 
New York for seven years from 1910, 
died at 87. He was termed “a busi- 
ness man in government,” and his 
ideas about credit and _ financial 
management figured in the sound 
planning and early development o 
the N.A.C.M. He was the author of 
“Credit and Its Uses” and several 
other works. 

From 1918 until his death he was 
president of the New York and 
Honduras Rosario Mining Company: 
He also had been vice president o 
the Long Island Lighting Company, 
and was chairman of the New York 
State Public Service Commissio 
from 1921 to 1930. 
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Credit Executive Served on Every 
Chicago Association Committee 

Since Vernon A. Bingham, gen- 
eral credit manager of Macwhyte 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., became a 
member of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men in 1925, he has served 
on every activity committee and now 
he has been chosen president of the 
association. He also is general con- 
vention chairman for the N.A.C.M. 
1955 meeting, which will be held in 
Chicago. A native of Winona, Minn., 
he received his degree from New 
York University in 1924. He went 
to the Macwhyte Company 28 years 
ago, following brief business asso- 
ations in advertising and stock 
brokerage, then as credit manager 
for Canada Dry Gingerale Company 
in Chicago. 



















Operations Chief Had Early 
Training as Stenographer 
Clarence W. Mangels’ only em- 
ployer has been the Interstate Sup- 
ply Company, of which he recently 
was appointed operations manager. 
He joined the St. Louis, Mo., com- 
pany in 1933 as stenographer and 
accounting clerk, following educa- 
tion at Chillicothe (Mo.) Business 
College, Jefferson College and St. 
Louis University. He advanced 
through various sales and office 
positions and in 1945 was appointed 
credit manager. He will retain 
supervision of the credit department 
in his new post. Mr. Mangels also 
isa director of the company and has 
served for a number of years as 
chairman of its pension committee. 
He is a director of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men and a 
member of the Royal Order of 
lebras. With a family that includes 
a girl scout age 12, and two Cub 
scouts aged 8 and 10, Mr. Mangels 
should be able to qualify as an ex- 
Pert in scout lore as well as credit 
management. 






























MANAGEMENT UN THE NEWS 


Industry Group an Influence 
in Treasurer’s Apprenticeship 

Diversification in job training and 
business areas engaged in have 
given Ray W. Curtis, secretary and 
treasurer, Bouldin Fruit Company, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., a broad 
basis for management functioning. 
Mr. Curtis also is office and credit 
manager, as well as a stockholder, 
in the company which he joined in 
1949. Grinnell, Iowa, high school 
and service in the U. S. Navy in 
World War I preceded his first job, 
as bookkeeper’s assistant, with the 
Iten Biscuit Company, Clinton, Iowa, 
in 1921. Advancement to cashier, 
head bookkeeper and assistant credit 
manager followed. Regularly he at- 
tended the credit interchange meet- 
ings of the wholesale food group. 
Equipped with cost accounting train- 
ing, he was next in charge of Na- 
tional Biscuit’s Oklahoma City fac- 
tory office and cost accounting 
department, and subsequently with 
a newspaper publisher-radio station 
operator. A member of the board and 
a past vice president of the Okla- 
homa Wholesale Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, he recently was named its 
president. A well-equipped wood- 
working shop and fly fishing for 
trout provide variety for Mr. Curtis 
in the area of hobbies. 





R. W. Curtis 


G. E. Wenner 


Toastmastering Is an Asset to 
Career, Says Young Executive 
At 26 years old the newly elected 
president of the Canton Association 
of Credit Men, George E. Wenner 
already had served in the U.S. Army 
overseas in the occupation of Japan 
before he began his career in credit 
work six years ago with The Canton 
(Ohio) Provision Company. He was 
assistant for four years, before his 
advancement to credit manager. In 
the Canton association he served as 
secretary-treasurer before becoming 
president. A member of Toast- 
masters Club No. 637, Mr. Wenner 
credits toastmastering with being a 
great help. 
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A. A. Zimmerman S. M. Cole 


Corporation Executive, C.P.A., 
Began as Municipal Accountant 

Specialization in tax auditing op- 
erations, over an 18-year period, has 
given Arthur A. Zimmerman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Foundry & Machine Company, 
Madison, Wis., invaluable back- 
ground for his field of work. In 
1924, on graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a B.A. de- 
gree, the Wisconsin Rapids youth 
began his business career in the 
state tax department as senior ac- 
countant. In 1942 he became cor- 
poration auditor for the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation and in 
1946 he went to his present employ- 
ers as an officer in the company. He 
is a member of the Wisconsin State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants and an associate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, and 
is also president of the Madison As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Adapted Sales, Letter Writing 
Skills to Food Management Post 
Such diversified areas as letter 
writing, business system selling, and 
school development have been 
woven into the working and leisure 
time activities of S. M. (Sid) Cole, 
manager since 1942 of the general 
cereal order credit division, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. He 
was assistant manager of the di- 
vision from 1936 to 1942. A native 
St. Louisian, he attended Washing- 
ton University in that city and the 
National Institute of Credit, St. 
Louis chapter. He was awarded the 
Dartnell Gold Medal for excellence 
in business letter craftsmanship, and 
has taught letter writing at St. Louis 
University extension school. He is a 
director of the National Food Manu- 
facturers Credit Division, N.A.C.M. 
and president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. A baseball, 
track and football man in school, he 
will settle for golf, home workshop 
and gardening activities now. 






CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


a Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings C] 


Ex:mira, N.Y.—“Sales and Credit Relationship” was the sub- 
ject of Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company’s vice 
president in charge of sales, David R. Parfitt, addressing 
the New York-Pennsylvania Credit Association. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Progress in the electronic computor 
field was presented pictorially to the membership of the 
Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men by Art Graham, 
division manager, International Business Machines, with a 
film, “Piercing the Unknown.” Nathaniel Leverone, chair- 
man, Automatic Canteen Company of America, addressed 
the annual membership and ladies’ night dinner. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—“An Exchange of Ideas” was the theme of 
the Rev. T. Parry Jones at the Northern Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan Association of Credit Men meeting in Appleton. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Benno M. Brink, referee in bankruptcy, 
discussed “Practical Bankruptcy Problems,” and John E. 
Anderson, attorney and tax consultant, spoke on “The 
Creation of Thin Corporations and the Effect on Credit” at 
successive meetings of the National Institute of Credit, Los 
Angeles chapter. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—Dean Murray, sportsman and construc- 
tion contractor, Battle Creek, presented motion pictures 
of an African safari before the Credit Association of South- 
western Michigan. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—‘“Business in the Twilight Zone,” a talk 
voted outstanding at the zone convention of the National 
Sales Executives, was presented by its author, J. M. Love, 
director of sales, Spokane Dry Goods Co., before the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, also before the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men. 


Wicuita, Kans.—Paul Woods, vice president, First National 
Bank, had as his theme “Financing Accounts Receivable,” 
at a meeting of the National Association of Credit Men, 
Great Plains Unit, Inc. 


CINCINNATI, On10o—Fred Smith, vice president, The Gruen 
Watch Company, addressed the National Fuel Credit Asso- 
ciation of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, on the 
subject “How to Sell More in ’54.” At subsequent meet- 
ings Joseph Brinkman, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Lodge & Shipley, discussed “Why Study about Credit?” 
and Robert M. McGee, special sales representative, Jones 
& Laughlin, Pittsburgh, spoke on “The Miracle of Steel.” 


New Or.eans, La.—The national managing director of the 
American Association of Small Business, Inc., Joseph D. 
Henderson, was guest speaker at a meeting of the New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 


PirtspurcH, Pa—At a joint meeting of The Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania with the World Trade Coun- 
cil, Edward R. Ernst, superintendent of the foreign depart- 
ment, Bank of Montreal (Canada), delivered “A Report 
on the Far East.” Subsequent programs of the association 
had speakers William T. Shields, of Reuter & Bragdon, 
Inc., who spoke on “Corporate Annual Reports”; Elbert L. 
Frank, vice president, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
on “Open Secrets in the Balance Sheet”; Dr. Sidney L. 
Miller, professor of transportation, University of Pitts- 
burgh, “Trends in Transportation”; and Philip S. Shoe- 
maker, executive vice president, Allegheny Trust Co., 
whose subject was “Financial Needs of Small Business.” 
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MitwavkeEE, Wis.—General William Wilbur (U. S. Army, 
ret.), economist, and authority on foreign policy, addressed 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men. His topic was 
“Guideposts to the Future.” 


Dattas, Tex.—R. C. Rancier, Southwestern Drug Corp., and 
second vice president of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Man- 
agers Association, opened the audience participation work- 
shop program on the topic “What Would You Do?” by 
relating how he handled an unusual experience. The 
work of the Small Claims Court was explained to the 
Paint Dealers Association by Glen Byrd, justice of the 
peace, at a subsequent meeting. 


With the Women’s Groups 


Omana, Nes.—Miss Mary Bandola, Glasers Provisions Co, 
led a discussion on “Discounts and Deductions and How 
to Handle Them” at the meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Group of The Omaha Association of Credit Men. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—John A. Eiseman, assistant vice president, 
The Pennsylvania Co. for Banking & Trusts, spoke before 
the Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club on training for 
business. 


San Francisco, Catir.—“Contracts and Loans” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Fritz Erickson, American Trust Co, 
Sacramento, at the meeting of the Credit Women’s Group. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—“Looking at Small Business” was the topic 
of guest speaker, J. Trevor Davies, district reporting man- 
ager, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., before the Credit Women’s 
Group of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. 


ToLepo, On1o—R. G. Wendt, general credit manager, Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, spoke on “The Sales Side 
of Credit” at the dinner meeting of the Toledo Credit 
Women’s Club. 


WHOLESALE CREDIT WOMEN’S GROUP, Birmingham, Ala, 
installs new officer§ (1 to r): Mrs. Clara Crowder, G. C. Phillips 
Tractor Co., Group treasurer; Mrs. Joy Woosley, U.S. Pipe Co» 
first vice president; Mrs. Connie Landers, G. §. Dowdy Candy 
Co., president; Mrs. Hazel Miller, American Credit Indemnity 
Co., second vice president; and Mrs. Betty Cole, James B, Clow 
& Sons, recording secretary. The corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Mary Gennett, of the Refrigeration Supply Distributing Cow 
is not in the picture. 





